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The Most Rev. Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, Rector Emeritus of 
The Catholic University of America, an editor of The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, founder of the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, and one of the country’s most distinguished scholars 
and educators, died in Washington, March 9, in his seventy-fifth 
year. Death was due to a heart attack. 

Funeral services were held in the crypt of the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, on The Catholic University cam- 
pus, March 14. Interment followed funeral services in which 
His Excellency the Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, gave the final absolution. The 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore and 
Chancellor of The Catholic University, was celebrant of the 
solemn requiem Mass. The Most Rev. John T. MeNicholas, 
O. P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, preached the sermon. 

Attending the funeral were many bishops, numerous monsig- 
nori and priests, distinguished figures in national life, and a great 
outpouring of the laity that completely filled the great crypt of 
the Shrine. 

The Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, Professor of Moral Theology at 
The Catholic University and Director of the Department of 
Social Action, N. C. W. C., was assistant priest at the Mass. 
The Rev. William Fitzgerald, of Hartford, Conn., was deacon, 
and the Rev. Dr. John O’Grady, Professor of Sociology of The 
Catholic University and Secretary of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities, was sub-deacon. The music of the Mass 
was sung by the Schola Cantorum of The Catholic University. 

Bishop Shahan was buried in a stately tomb, in the dearest 
place on earth to him, the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception at the Catholic University of America. 
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BISHOP SHAHAN’S LIFE IN BRIEF 


Born at Manchester, New Hampshire, September 11, 1857. 

Studied at Montreal College and the North American College 
in Rome. 

Ordained in Rome, June 3, 1882. 

In 1882 he won the Degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology from 
the Propaganda College, Rome. The Roman Seminary awarded 
him the Degree J. U. L. (Juris Utriusque Legum.) 

Following his ordination he studied at the New Sorbonne and 
Institut Catholique in Paris. 

In 1883 appointed Chancellor of the Diocese of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and secretary to Bishop McMahon. 

Joined faculty of The Catholic University of America in 1891. 

He was editor of The Catholic University Bulletin from 1895 
to 1909. 

Became Rector of the University in 1909. 

He was associate editor of The Catholic Encyclopedia. 

Consecrated Titular Bishop of Germanicopolis, November 15, 
1914, by Cardinal Gibbons in the Baltimore Cathedral. 

In 1923 the University of Louvain, by unanimous vote of its 
Faculty of Theology, conferred the doctorate of Theology, 
honoris causa, an honor bestowed upon few Americans. 

In February, 1928, His Holiness, Pope Pius the Eleventh, 
named him an Assistant at the Pontifical Throne. In June of 
the same year, Georgetown, oldest Catholic university in the 
United States, honored him with the Degree of Doctor of Canon 
and Civil Law. 

Resigned rectorship of The Catholic University in 1928. 

Died at Holy Cross Academy, Washington, March 9, 1932. 





APOSTLE OF ENCOURAGEMENT * 


“And he will pour forth the words of his wisdom as showers, and in 
his prayer he will confess to the Lord. ... Many shall praise his wis- 
dom, and it shall never be forgotten.” (Eccl. xxxix, 9 and 12.) 


An unexpected summons brings us here this morning to pray 
for the departed soul of Bishop Shahan. Around this Altar of 
Sacrifice we have chanted his requiem. 


IN HIS PUBLIC LIFE 


He who speaks a few inadequate words to you now cannot hope 
to interpret fully the many-sided life of our beloved prelate. He 
was a prince of nature; a public-spirited citizen who yielded to 
none in genuine patriotism; a priest and Bishop wholly dedi- 
cated to the things of God. He was also a rare scholar, entitled 
to foremost rank among the learned ecclesiastics of our country, 
and a writer whose poetic fancy and graceful diction will give 
him a permanent place in our literature. 

As the Rector of our Catholic University he saw visions and 
he dreamed dreams. As an executive he was eager to seize all 
opportunities, even those which would not have been considered 
by practical-minded men. All that he asked was that they offer 
legitimate means of advancing the cause to which his life was 
consecrated. With quiet courage he would ther impose upon 
himself the arduous task of accomplishing what he was convinced 
should be done. 

He was a client of our Blessed Mother, simple and tender as 
a child in his devotion to her, yet perhaps the most dauntless 
crusader of Mary the Church of America has ever known, at- 
tempting the seemingly impossible in planning a University 
church which at the same time would be a National Shrine of 
Christ’s Immaculate Mother, binding by ties of love every Catho- 
lic home of our land to what he visioned as the noblest temple 
of this continent. He would have Mary bring the message of 
Catholic higher education to every family. 


* Sermon at the funeral of Bishop Shahan, National Shrine of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, Washington, D. C., Monday, March 14, 1932. 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


There are other characterizations that admit us to greater 
intimacy with Bishop Shahan. His associates found in him a 
most happy blending of personal qualities. Nature and grace 
were prodigal of their gifts to him. Gentleness, approachable- 
ness, a keen and refined sense of humor, a native generosity ever 
ready to exceed the bounds of reason; a spirit of hospitality that 
imposed upon him an obligation at once joyful and sacred; im- 
pulses ever restrained and spiritualized; a charming personality 
that won all hearts; a vividness of imagination and a keenness of 
perception that amazed even the most resourceful of his col- 
leagues; a delicate sensitiveness of soul that concealed from 
others the wounds from which he suffered, and which he even 
minimized to himself; a genius for friendship; a kindly and con- 
structive criticism of the work of others; a priceless art of en- 
couraging all who sought his counsel in rendering service to 
Catholic scholarship or to souls; a genuine humility that made 
him childlike, and yet did not blind him to the responsibility of 
making the best use of the exceptional gifts that were his— 
these are some of the qualities which made Bishop Shahan the 
rare character that he was—a character met with perhaps but 
once in a century. 

While ever the active priest and executive, Bishop Shahan gave 
his first attention to the essential work of his life, that of saving 
his own soul. He was before all else a man of prayer. He lived 
in the presence of God. He had the soul of a mystic, seeking 
the perfection that comes from constant meditation on the things 
of the spirit. Self-imposed discipline, ever constant in its de- 
mands, he regarded as essential to priestly virtue and to the per- 
fection of the episcopal state. The Providence that ruled his life 
deprived him practically for many years of his sense of hearing; 
but he was joyous in surrendering this gift to God. Unlike so 
many similarly afflicted, he was given neither to suspicion nor 
to self-pity. He never allowed a rebellious spirit to assert itself. 
He served the Lord and his fellow men with a cheerful heart, al- 
ways agreeable, patient, considerate and sincere. 


HIS MANY BLESSINGS 


His was the blessing of a long life, exceeding by five years the 
Scriptural span of three-score and ten. His was the blessing 
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of parents strong in the Faith for which their forefathers suf- 
fered and died. His was the grace of a call to the priesthood in 
the days of innocence, so that even in his tender years he breathed 
the very atmosphere of the sanctuary. His was the blessing of 
great gifts of mind. His was the special privilege of an earnest, 
serious and varied preparation for his priestly work. 


PREPARATION 


After spending ten years as a student at Montreal and in the 
Eternal City before his ordination, five years as Chancellor of 
his diocese, additional years in the universities of Europe in 
further preparation, he came, forty-one years ago, to this very 
spot where we are this morning assembled to dedicate himself 
wholly to the cause of Catholic higher education, to the service 
of his fellow priests and bishops, and to whatever ministry of 
souls his professorial duties would permit. Never once did he 
look back. Never did a regretful word pass his lips nor a thought 
of discontent gain admission to his mind. Always his thought 
was, effort, and still greater effort, in the cause of Catholic edu- 
cation, as God gave him to see the plan of its advancement. 


ATHLETE OF CHRIST 


About his life at the University may be written the history of 
the institution. He was here in the crucial days when its very 
existence was at stake. Those who today bear the responsibility 
of the University, under the guidance of the Holy See, may ask 
themselves: What would have happened in those dark years, so 
full of foreboding, had it not been for the courage—which might 
have seemed reckless, but was in reality spiritual—and the chal- 
lenge of this daring athlete of Christ, who foresaw only victory? 

Bishop Shahan was filled with confidence in God. His hopes 
centered in our Blessed Mother. How often have I heard him 
say that his first impression, as he trudged over the muddy fields, 
now the campus, was that the blessing of God on the University 
was to be won by raising aloft the Cross of Christ on a glorious 
temple of religion, so that the magnificence of its very material 
structure, in comparison with other buildings, would be a symbol 
proclaiming to our country, and especially to the universities 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, the supreme im- 
portance of religion in every branch of human knowledge, and 
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the basic fact that Theology is not only a true science but the 
mistress of all sciences, and that Philosophy is her handmaid. 
And this temple he would dedicate to Mary Immaculate! 


PROFESSOR EIGHTEEN YEARS 


For eighteen years Bishop Shahan was a lecturer and profes- 
sor at the University. What happy, blessed years of preparation 
for ripe scholarship! Many of us who are here this morning, go- 
ing back in memory to those years, feel once more the fascina- 
tion of his magnetic personality. He captivated his students by 
the seemingly inexhaustible riches of his mind and the beauty of 
his imagery. He was profoundly interested in historical studies 
and had a special predilection for the history of the land of his 
forefathers. His own intense devotion to the Church and his 
unswerving loyalty to her made him linger lovingly over the 
pages which recorded the sufferings, the heroic sacrifices and the 
glorious martyrdom of Erin. His complete self-forgetfulness 
and his noble generosity in placing all that he had at the disposi- 
tion of his students compelled both their admiration and their 
love. 

RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Called to the administrative office of Rector at a time when 
confidence in the future of the University needed strengthening, 
he considered those phases of its development which seemed most 
urgent. His conclusion was that he must undertake a work for 
which, according to human standards, he was not fitted. He 
was interested in scholarship, in books; he dreamed as only one 
with the soul of a poet can dream; and yet there was in him some- 
thing derived from the spirit and tradition of New England, the 
place of his birth, which gave him a grasp of actual conditions 
and an insight into the future. He realized that he must gird 
himself for a task for which his previous training had not pre- 
pared him. 

BUILDING PROGRAM 


His plan called for the erection of many buildings, which he 
regarded as essential to the growth of the University. Although 
these formed to him the body, not the soul, of the University, they 
nevertheless constituted an urgent need. With the ardor of a 
true crusader he entered upon a work naturally uncongenial to 
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one of his gentle spirit and scholarly tastes. Long and tedious 
journeys, interviews, endless correspondence, conventions, con- 
ferences, lectures, rebuffs—all these came under the head of duty. 
No personal sacrifice was too great for him that the University 
might flourish. Scholar that he was, the upbuilding of a great 
library was a work especially dear to his heart. I recall with 
what confidence he spoke, in the early years of his administra- 
tion, of the Lord’s help. He knew that the Lord must build, or 
he would build in vain. 

During the twenty years that he was Rector most of the great 
buildings which now cover the University grounds were erected. 
His vision, his love of Mary Immaculate, his courage, his power 
to arouse enthusiasm in others and to secure their cooperation, 
have given us this magnificent Crypt, perhaps the most impres- 
sive in the whole world. His joy of soul when Pope Benedict 
XV announced his intention to place in this Shrine the great 
Mosaic of our Immaculate Mother was only equaled by the 
happiness he felt when, years later, he received the munificent 
gift from our present Holy Father. This participation of two 
Pontiffs gave Bishop Shahan the assurance that eventually every 
Catholic of the land would wish to have part in completing the 
Shrine of Our Mother. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTES 


The grounds adjacent to the University are now occupied by 
the seminaries and houses of study of most of the religious insti- 
tutes of our country. How cordial was the invitation extended 
to them by Bishop Shahan to enlarge the family circle of the 
University! He saw that these men would first become its bene- 
ficiaries; then he looked forward to the healthful competition 
inevitable at this seat of learning when the religious Orders and 
Congregations of America shall have taken their rightful place 
in the world of scholarship. He thought of this in terms of a 
holy rivalry which would give our clergy the spirit and habit 
of lifelong study and would cultivate, in those especially gifted, 
patience, thoroughness, perseverance and restraint, so essential to 
true scholarship. He saw these cultured priests going out from 
the University with higher ideals. He saw them in vision secur- 
ing for the Church a wider hearing and becoming in very truth 
her champions. 
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CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For upwards of forty years Bishop Shahan was identified with 
every movement that advanced the cause of Catholic education 
in the United States. The Catholic Encyclopedia, of which he 
was one of the original editors, owes to him much of inspiration, 
and the greatest debt of gratitude for his habitually sane edi- 
torial judgment and for his hundreds of scholarly contributions. 
He was the author of several important works. For nearly 
twenty years he was president of the Catholic Educational Asso- 


ciation. 
APOSTLE OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


One cannot well interpret the life of Bishop Shahan without an 
appreciation of what we might call his passion for encouraging 
every good work. This was especially evident in the field of 
education. With his accustomed zeal and optimism he encour- 
aged not only the founding of the first college for Catholic 
women, but also the establishment of many teachers’ colleges. 
Because he had the deepest appreciation of the religious life of 
our Sisterhoods and of the indispensable part played by them in 
the fields of charity and education in our country, he was ever 
ready at the cost of great sacrifice to speak a word of encourage- 
ment to them. Conventions and groups promoting Catholic 
education in any way could always count on him as a patron. 
He not only gave them inspiration, but from the abundance of 
his resourceful mind often suggested a program of action. How 
frequently were words of encouragement spoken in his many 
thoughtful and erudite sermons, delivered on notable occasions. 
Those who established and developed the Catholic Charities Con- 
ference are bowed in sorrow today for the loss of their friend 
and Father. 

Many Catholic scientific publications in this country are in- 
debted to him for their initial impulse. Owing to his rare gifts 
of mind and heart and his scholarly attainments, it was his ex- 
ceptional privilege to give them the greatest measure of en- 
couragement and inspiration. In a spirit of sacrifice, he gladly 
entered the domain of worth-while popular literature, without 
asking whether the demands made upon him, considering his 
advancing years, were reasonable or not. A thousand times 
more than his life did he love the Church, and he truly evaluated 
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the influence that she could exert through Catholic publications. 
Every scholarly effort which reflected credit upon the Church 
thrilled his very soul. I venture to hope that the surviving 
friends of Bishop Shahan who have known him from young man- 
hood will portray him for us as the Apostle of Encouragement. 
Never have I known a more noble example of this art, which 
too few of us have cultivated. Bishop Shahan’s conviction was 
that even spiritual men work better under encouragement than 
under any other stimulus. 


TRIBUTE OF ARCHBISHOP DOWLING 


It is fitting that we recall the words said of Bishop Shahan 
by a brother bishop and friend, recently departed, on the occa- 
sion of his retirement, when called upon by the other members 
of the hierarchy to express “their deep appreciation of the rare 
quality of his services to the Church at large during the all but 
forty years of his labors as professor, lecturer, and finally as 
Rector of The Catholic University. In the years to come, many 
rectors will undoubtedly come and go, but it may very well be 
doubted if again one will be found who will possess the peculiar 
characteristics that he has so consistently exhibited, for he is not 
merely a ripe scholar, at home with books, and still, as in his 
fair youth, consumed with the passion for historical studies; but 
he is more, a man of vision with a poet’s soul and an unwavering 
faith in the Church of God.” 


RETIREMENT 


It was Bishop Shahan’s blessed privilege to retire from active 
service three years ago. We might say that he went bookless 
from the University, to which he had given his greatest treasure 
—his library. But in his retreat, almost it would seem by some 
magic touch, books found their way to him. How much he was 
at home again among them, and how happy in his new surround- 
ings! He realized fully, as he told me some months ago, that 
God was giving him the grace of “making his soul.” I have no 
doubt that during these years every day meant for him a serious 
preparation for death. 

Nearly eighteen years have passed since he was called to the 
plenitude of the priesthood. We, his friends, were preparing to 
assemble in a short time for the joyous celebration of his Golden 
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Jubilee in the priesthood. Our joy has been turned into sorrow 
as we assemble today to pay our last tribute of respect to our 
beloved prelate. Providence has decreed that there shall be no 
earthly observance of this solemn anniversary. We can keep 
it, nevertheless, most fittingly, for in our sorrow we can praise 
him, and our most precious gift to him can be Masses and prayers 
for the repose of his soul. How appropriate that his requiem 
should be sung in this Crypt, which as long as the University 
stands will ever be associated with the name of Bishop Shahan. 
Future generations will regard it as his memorial. 

In bidding a last farewell to Bishop Shahan we hear a ringing 
challenge. It is the challenge of a long life nobly lived, with 
utter self-forgetfulness, for God and his fellow men. It is a 
challenge to our priesthood that in the midst of our excessively 
active life it is possible for a man to become a saintly scholar. 

May the soul of Bishop Shahan, as well as all the souls of the 
faithful departed, through God’s mercy, rest in peace! 

* Joun T. McNicHo.as. 





“PRIESTLY PRIEST, WORTHY BISHOP, TRUE CHRIS- 
TIAN GENTLEMAN” 


Bishop Shahan is dead. Millions who never saw him knew 
him and revered him as a shining light in the firmament of Catho- 
lic scholarship, as the Rector, for many years, of the Church’s 
official university in this country, as a profound student of his- 
tory and author of many volumes of rare excellence treating of 
the cradle days of Christianity and of the Middle Ages. 

“The Bishop,” as we spoke of him, had one great love for many 
years: It was a love for the Immaculate Mother of Christ, in 
whose honor there is being erected on the University campus a 
noble shrine, the basement and crypt of which are now completed 
and are attracting visitors from all over the nation. 

Whatever the business, whatever the subject under discussion, 
the Bishop invariably introduced the Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. There was no shelving interest in that project if 
the Bishop was present. We always ended up in the crypt, 
absorbed in the beauty of its altars, marbles, mosaics, its per- 
fect acoustics, its mighty proportions. The Father of the Shrine 
was such an artist in description that we could easily imagine 
ourselves in the upper church, not yet begun. 

In the beautiful crypt, so dear to the Bishop, will rest his mor- 
tal remains. The work must go on. The Shrine must be fin- 
ished. Friends of the dead Bishop will see to it that funds will 
continue to come in for the carrying on of this already half- 
realized dream of the hierarchy’s most lovable optimist and most 
erudite idealist. 

The best years of Bishop Shahan’s life were given to the all- 
important work of Catholic education. It was in that field he 
spent practically all his priestly life. The results of his unsel- 
fish labors are known to bishops, priests and people throughout 
the land. The fine university buildings, erected during his term 
of office, stand as mute witnesses to his energy and his popularity. 

Graduates of the University in every State of the Union will 
be grieved when they learn of the death of the man they admired 
and respected. They will remember him where remembrance is 
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best—at God’s altar, in fervent prayer in public church and con- 
vent chapel, in classroom and lecture hall. 

His last chapter is written—‘“and then he died.” May the 
priestly priest, the worthy Bishop, the true Christian gentleman 
rest in peace eternal! 


* MicwHaent J. Cur.ey. 





BISHOP SHAHAN: EDUCATOR 


The death of the Most Reverend Thomas Joseph Shahan, 
titular Bishop of Germanicopolis, Assistant to the Pontifical 
Throne and Rector Emeritus of The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, removes from earth a man beloved of many, a scholar of 
eminence and a distinguished member of the Hierarchy. 

Possessed of singular gifts, he devoted them with tireless 
energy to the advancement of religion in various forms. He 
was a man of vision, fertile in conceiving great things, yet prac- 
tical in striving for their realization. Enthusiasm for his ideals 
made effort a joy and difficulty but an incident in his work. 
His devotion to a cause gave him an eloquence in pleading it 
which won for it and for him widespread support and coopera- 
tion. 

These characteristics appeared in the ardor with which he pur- 
sued his studies in Rome, an ardor which he maintained during 
the years of his priestly labors in Hartford and which marked 
him out as a worthy candidate for a chair in The Catholic Uni- 
versity. To his office as professor he brought a rich store of learn- 
ing gathered from the sources and the masters of historical re- 
search in the schools of Europe. In his teaching he focussed on 
every topic a vast range of knowledge drawn from many fields by 
constant reading and preserved in an unfailing memory. To his 
students he imparted a relish for scholarship by his lectures and 
still more by his own productions. Through The Catholic Uni- 
versity Bulletin, of which he was the founder and editor, he 
brought the University more distinctly to the notice of the aca- 
demic world and through his own published works he inaugurated 
a new era in the study, among American scholars, of ecclesiastical 
history. 

Further opportunity was given him for the use of his talents 
and knowledge when he became associate editor of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. In this capacity he took a leading part in or- 
ganizing and perfecting a work which has rendered service to the 
highest type of the Catholic Church. During the whole process 
of its publication he gave it unreservedly the best of his talent and 
learning enriched by his experience in the field of literature. 

His personal preference would doubtless have kept him in the 
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sphere of productive scholarship, for which he was so well 
equipped. In fact, he did not altogether abandon it when he 
took up the responsibilities of the Rectorship of The Catholic 
University. His interest in every department of science seemed 
to grow as the burden of administration increased. 

During the three terms, covering nineteen years, of his Rec- 
torate, he threw himself with his accustomed zeal into the fulfil- 
ment of the aims for which the University was established. They 
were years of expansion, of reorganization and, in no small meas- 
ure, of struggle. Yet Doctor Shahan, with constant faith in 
Divine Providence, with the encouragement given him by the 
Holy See and the approval set on his work by his elevation to the 
Episcopate, met each situation and each new problem cour- 
ageously. 

In particular he relied with implicit confidence upon the ad- 
vice and support which he received always from the first Chan- 
cellor of the University, the beloved Cardinal Gibbons, whose 
close friendship he enjoyed, while he appreciated no less grate- 
fully the active interest in the progress of the work which the 
present Chancellor has constantly manifested. Due to their 
united counsel and endeavor, the life of the University took on 
fresh vigor which was shown in the establishment of new depart- 
ments, the growth of the student body, the increase in faculty 
membership, the erection of buildings adapted to residential and 
scientific purposes, and the additions to the group of houses of 
study for the religious orders which encircle the University. 

His efforts in behalf of Catholic Education were not confined 
to the University. As president of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation he exerted by counsel and encouragement a wholesome 
influence upon our seminaries, colleges and parochial schools and 
contributed largely to the formation of a system in which all the 
elements cooperate toward a well-defined common purpose. 

His achievements in this respect centered upon the Catholic 
Sisters College, of which he was, during his long term of service, 
the director, and to which he devoted much of his time and 
earnest attention. He realized that the success of our Catholic 
schools depends mainly upon the preparation of the teachers. 
For his endeavors in their behalf, through the college and also 
through the summer school which he inaugurated, our teaching 
communities, our pastors and our Catholic people, will hold him 
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in grateful remembrance. Their graduates likewise owe him a 
debt of gratitude for his share in establishing the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae and for the guidance he gave it 
as honorary president in which office he was the worthy successor 
of Cardinal Gibbons. 

One of his earliest published volumes, “The Blessed Virgin in 
the Catacombs,” gave clear expression of his love for the Mother 
of Christ. This, as time went on, became the dominant element 
in his piety and urged him to an undertaking of far-reaching 
religious significance. The National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception had its beginnings in Bishop Shahan’s devout aspira- 
tion, and the execution of the project has gone forward under his 
personal guidance. It is but fitting that he should find his rest- 
ing place within its walls, on the grounds of the University, so 
long the scene of his labors. 

Even during his life, consolation and recognition came to him 
in sundry forms. He rejoiced at seeing the University become 
the center of gatherings called to further the welfare of the 
Church—the annual meeting of the Hierarchy and conventions 
of different educational or charitable organizations. 

Among other distinctions which he received were the degree of 
Doctor of Theology honoris causa from the University of Lou- 
vain, membership in the Legion of Honor from the French Gov- 
ernment, and the high rank of Assistant to the Pontifical Throne 
conferred on him by Pope Pius XI. 

After his retirement, three years ago, from the Rectorship of 
the University, Bishop Shahan found time and leisure to pursue 
his favorite studies and to give other scholars the benefit of his 
wisdom and experience. Each of these will pay him a special 
tribute of thankful acknowledgment. The greater memorial will 
arise from the hearts of the many who revere him for his gentle 
considerateness and sympathy which, no less than his learning, 
showed in his character the fruits of Christian culture and en- 
titled him to leadership in Christian education. 

Epwarp A. Pace. 





BISHOP SHAHAN: SCHOLAR 


This brief sketch of the chief events in the life of the lamented 
Bishop Shahan shows him to have been a man of unusual attain- 
ments, of far-reaching and enduring service to Church and coun- 
try. The story of these activities would be incomplete without a 
glimpse into his personality, into the qualities that mark him 
apart from the work that he accomplished. 

One is at a loss to put into words that will not defeat their pur- 
pose an estimate of the scholarly and kindly man that Bishop 
Shahan was. The range of his learning conferred upon him un- 
usual distinction. But learning did not disturb a natural sim- 
plicity of manner and outlook upon life that gave him an arrest- 
ing charm. The variety of his intellectual interests met nearly 
every demand that a wide culture makes. His profound interest 
in the past which rested on solid historical knowledge intensified 
his interest in current life and its problems as wide historical 
learning should do but often fails to do. 

The continuity of history was an axiom to both his scholar- 
ship and his imagination. The interrelation of all divisions of 
social life which he appreciated with a rare sense of proportion 
was so well understood by Bishop Shahan as to have freed him 
from every narrowing influence of particular interests or depart- 
mentalized science. The framework of his whole outlook upon 
past and present was his cultural victory over uncultural ten- 
dencies in scholarship and life. 


HELPFUL AND GRACIOUS 


There are many scholars who are learned rather than cultured. 
Bishop Shahan was not among them. His erudition represented 
prodigious industry, an amazing memory, constructive imagina- 
tion and rare powers of assimilation. But neither his natural 
gifts nor the distinctions that enhanced him nor the concentration 
of attention that his duties forced upon him prevented him from 
being accessible at all times, helpful and gracious when one of 
lesser station or minor distinction asked his help. 

While one says these things about Bishop Shahan’s culture and 
personality one is conscious that they fall far short of sounding 
the depths of his life. He builded always upon his Catholic faith 
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whether as student, priest, professor of Church History, or 
Bishop. The Incarnation was for him the central fact in human 
history. He saw the Catholic Church not merely as a doctrine 
but as well as an amazing historical situation, alive with the im- 
pulses of divinity, set in the wilderness by the pierced Hands of 
Christ to carry the light of truth and the power of hope and recti- 
tude to the nations of the world. Bishop Shahan laid all cen- 
turies and all countries under tribute to his genius as he gathered, 
with exacting care, chapters in the history of the Church from the 
records of the terraced centuries. And it is from the standpoint 
of his Catholic faith, his appreciation of the divine mission of 
the Church and his insight into the providence that reconciled its 
glories with its defeats that he read and interpreted the divine 
plan of redemption, hardly to be understood without much 
prayer, infinite labor and glorious faith. 

It seemed to many of his friends when he was consecrated 
Bishop, in 1914, that his joy was derived mainly from his his- 
torical appreciation of the majestic office to which he had been 
raised, from his discriminating and positive understanding of 
that wonderful Apostolic succession that effected a living and 
unbroken connection with the Christ of the ages. 


HIS LOVE OF IRELAND 


How could one who knew him weil speak of his culture and of 
his faith without recalling his race. His love of Ireland drove 
him to the constant study of its history. He saw Irish culture 
and institutions in their complex setting in the entire story of 
Christian culture and none of his enthusiasms lacked the basis of 
solid knowledge or stimulating appeal to the idealism of Irish 
culture. Those who were close to him when he did so much to 
awaken in the United States an informed and intelligent appre- 
ciation of Ireland’s contributions to human culture will hardly 
forget his handsome figure, his self-forgetting labors and the 
authority with which even his enthusiasms were clothed. And 
there are those who recall hearing him discourse on the Celtic 
revival when curtaining tears dimmed the splendor of his eyes. 

Nor did Bishop Shahan love one bit less American ideals and 
institutions. Who better than he could place them rightly in 
the mysterious advance of human culture of which even genius 
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can have little more than intimations. Those who discussed 
with him the general movement of American national life and the 
problems of organization and political morality that harass the 
nation will recall that he rarely denounced the wrong without 
coming back with a word dictated by his superb idealism, by his 
pride in America and his hope for its contribution to the advance 
of civilization. 


INSPIRATION TO STUDENTS 


The years preceding Bishop Shahan’s selection as Rector of 
the University were given to teaching Church History, Roman 
Law, to writing and editorial work there. The University was 
young. He brought learning, enthusiasm, vision, and therefore, 
profound appeal into every class room that he entered. Students 
of those days conceived an affection for him, a discriminating 
appreciation of him that has withstood every test that time and 
separation can make. Sometimes his notes seemed to hamper 
him. They were then shoved aside. He yielded to the feelings 
of the moment and gave to his students interpretations that mar- 
shalled facts into orderly array and quickened appreciations far 
beyond the power of prosaic address. One still meets his 
students of twenty-five years ago who tell of the inspiration that 
radiated from Bishop Shahan’s personality in the classroom. 

The period from 1909, when he became Rector of the Uni- 
versity, to 1928, when he retired, was taken up primarily with 
administrative duties and furthering the interests of the Uni- 
versity. These were exacting years and they brought him into 
a field where he was separated from his books. When he laid 
down the burden of his office he went back to his books and found 
happiness in them. Nothing that could have contributed to that 
happiness was lacking. He was spared the tedium of suffering. 
His friends are grateful for this. The tribute of deep sorrow 
and faithful prayer which he would ask of his friends is given 
to him in full measure. May he rest in peace! 

Wim J. Kersy. 





THE HIERARCHY’S TRIBUTE TO BISHOP SHAHAN 


Bishop Shahan resigned the rectorship of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in 1928. At that time, Bishop Shahan had 
completed forty years in the service of the University. He be- 
came a professor there in 1891, but prior to that date he spent 
three years in preparatory study in Europe. 

Bishop Shahan first became Rector in 1909 and served three 
terms of six years each. In reality the Bishop had been Rector 
for nineteen consecutive years, as he served throughout a year 
that intervened between the expiration of his first term and his 
election for a second six years. 

Coincident with the completion of Bishop Shahan’s term of 
office, a resolution describing his contributions to Catholic prog- 
ress was unanimously adopted at the September, 1928, con- 
ference of the American Catholic Hierarchy. The resolution, 
which was proposed by the late Most Rev. Austin Dowling, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, and addressed to Cardinal Hayes, who 
presided on that occasion, is as follows: 


“Your Eminence: 

“The day before yesterday, at the meeting of the Trustees of 
The Catholic University of America, Bishop Shahan, its beloved 
and learned Rector, announced his intention of resigning when 
his term of office came to an end next March and asked permis- 
sion to withdraw from the active charge of its affairs soon after 
the beginning of this scholastic term. His age, his long and 
meritorious service and his infirmity prompted the Board to ac- 
cept readily his resignation although with the deepest regret and 
the liveliest expressions of gratitude. 

“Before another meeting of the Bishops next September he will 
have definitely laid down the onerous duties of the Administra- 
tive head of the University, although happily retaining the title 
of Rector Emeritus. 

“Tt seems to me that the Bishops of the country, deeply in- 
debted as they are both to the University and its distinguished 
Rector, would like to express to him on this occasion their deep 
appreciation of the rare quality of his services to the Church at 
large during the all but forty years of his labors as professor, 
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lecturer, and finally as Rector of The Catholic University. In the 
years to come, many Rectors will undoubtedly come and go, 
but it may very well be doubted if again one will be found who 
will possess the peculiar characteristics that he has so consistently 
exhibited; for he is not merely a ripe scholar, at home with books, 
and still, as in his fair youth, consumed with the passion for 
historical studies; but he is more, a man of vision with a poet’s 
soul and an unwavering faith in the Church of God. It would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to say that his courage, his confidence 
in the future, his splendid daring have kept the University going 
through many dark and anxious years. 


IN FOREFRONT OF PROGRESS 


“He has been in the forefront of every progressive educational 
movement in the Church in this country for the last 35 years. 
With Monsignor Pace—par nobile fratrum—he was a member 
of the original Board of Editors of the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
He had an outstanding part in encouraging the establishment of 
the first Catholic woman’s college. He was the inspiration of 
the Catholic Educational Association. He brought into existence 


the Catholic Social Conference. He was the first mover in the 
work of the Catholic Teachers’ College. I venture to say he has 
to his credit the establishment of more than a half dozen learned 
periodicals, covering the fields of Philosophy, of History, of 
Pedagogy, of Charity, and bringing credit and recognition to the 
labors of Catholic scholars. 

“He has covered the grounds of the University with great build- 
ings and the promise of a noble Shrine to the honor of Mary 
Immaculate. No man could have been more unselfish than he 
has been. That the cause of Catholic Education might flourish, 
this gentle scholar, laying aside the hesitations of his natural 
temperament, has gone far and wide to seek the necessary funds 
to build up the University and has often borne, without com- 
plaint, the humiliations that his self-sacrifice met with. Nay, 
more, he has given of his own means generously, almost im- 
prudently, to the University. His cherished library has passed 
from his shelves to those of the University. He has made the 
University loved, for high as are his attainments and rare as is 
his scholarship, he is a man with a heart whom to know is to love. 
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“T, therefore, move, Your Eminence, that the Bishops present 
at this meeting, and I think they will speak in this matter for 
all the Bishops of the United States, express to Bishop Shahan 
their sincere regret at his resignation and their high appreciation 
of his long, devoted and most meritorious services to the Church 
in this country in the varied fields of educational effort which he 
has so happily and successfully cultivated.” 
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LEADERS OF CHURCH AND STATE HONOR MEMORY 
OF BISHOP SHAHAN 


Through the Apostolic Delegate, there was received from His 
Eminence Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, 
a message stating that His Holiness Pope Pius XI was moved to 
paternal sorrow by the death of Bishop Shahan and conveyed 
his sympathy and sorrow to The Catholic University. 

His Eminence Cajetan Cardinal Bisleti, Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, sent an expression 
of sorrow, and, recalling Bishop Shahan’s eminent virtues and his 
numerous and meritorious scientific benefactions for the Uni- 
versity, stated that the Sacred Congregation would pray for the 
repose of his soul at a special Mass in Rome. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. James H. Ryan, Rector of The Catholic 
University, said: 

“The death of Bishop Shahan leaves a profound void in our 
Catholic educational system. For almost half a century he has 
been a leader in every progressive movement making for the 
betterment of the Catholic school, from elementary to university. 
The highest standards of productive scholarship were upheld by 
him, both as a university executive and in his own private work. 
The assistance he gave to every effort, whether inside or outside 
The Catholic University, to better our educational conditions 
made of him the valued and respected friend and adviser of 
everything noble and good. 

“The Catholic University of America will feel most his pass- 
ing. During forty years of association with this University, as 
professor and as Rector, he gave of the very best in him to its 
welfare and development. The high regard for the University 
and its work exhibited by scholars in America and in Europe is 
due largely to his efforts. As Rector, he was responsible for its 
large building program, for numerous and valuable additions to 
its magnificent library and laboratories, for the upbuilding of its 
staff. His name shall always be revered by professors, students, 
and alumni of The Catholic University, with which it has been 
so closely associated. The influence of his leadership, of his 
scholarly ideals, noble and unselfish life shall remain as one of 
our precious possessions.” 
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The Very Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, S.J., President of George- 
town University, said: 

“In the death of Bishop Shahan not only the Church and 
Catholic education, but the entire country, lost a great scholar, 
distinguished linguist and theologian. It is with great pride that 
we realize at Georgetown that we gave him our highest degree 
in 1927.” 

The following telegram from the Very Rev. Dr. Charles L. 
O’Donnell, C.S.C., President of the University of Notre Dame, 
was received at The Catholic University: 

“We mourn with you the death of the beloved Bishop Shahan, 
Rector Emeritus of The Catholic University. On Saturday there 
will be held at Notre Dame a solemn requiem service with a 
general Communion of our students for the repose of his soul.” 

Giacomo de Martino, Royal Italian Ambassador, also sent a 
message which reads as follows: 

“In the name also of the Ambassadress I want to express most 
heartfelt condolences for the passing away of the Reverend 
Bishop Thomas J. Shahan whom we held in great respect and 
admiration both for his profound piety and his high intellectual 
attainments. We lose in him not only a scholarly spiritual 
leader, but a true friend of Italy and we mourn this loss with 
you and with The Catholic University.” 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas S. Duggan, Editor of the Hartford 
Transcript, paid the following tribute to Bishop Shahan: 

“Dr. Thomas J. Shahan was a New Englander. He had a 
threefold claim to that distinction. Born in New Hampshire, he 
was reared in Massachusetts, and he spent his early priesthood 
in Connecticut. 

“Tt is now more than forty years since he left Hartford for 
Europe to prepare for his career at The Catholic University, but 
he remained true to his first love. 

“During his first years here in Hartford he did parish work 
and took his turn in the Cathedral pulpit. 

“At first his voice seemed weak. The rector recommended that 
he make a real effort to be heard. He accepted the suggestion 
and worked so hard to correct the defect that, throughout his 
whole life, his manner and his enunciation seemed a bit affected. 

“Besides his parish work, Doctor Shahan held the office of 
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chancellor and secretary. His records were a model of canonical 
exactness and exquisite detail. Bishop McMahon was loathe to 
surrender his claim upon such a promising young priest. He sur- 
rendered gracefully, however, to what he deemed a higher cause. 

“Had Doctor Shahan remained in Hartford we would have had 
a detailed and documented history the equal of which no diocese 
in the United States could boast. He began his work at New 
London, whose harbor is our nearest gateway to the Old World. 
He worked so intensely that he succeeded in gathering bales of 
information which he generously placed at the disposal of a 
future historian of the diocese. 

“During his forty years at The Catholic University, whether 
as professor or Rector, he visited us two or three times a year. 
He always betrayed a deep interest in the development of the 
Church in Connecticut, and visioned for us a marvelous future. 

“On his last visit here he came to my room and spoke of his 
rapidly multiplying years and his advancing decrepitude. Bishop 
Nilan dropped in and Doctor Shahan said: ‘They should never 
have made me Rector of the University. My proper place was 
among my books.’ Continuing, he declared that if they had left 
him there he would have written more, and covered a ground 
more congenial, a ground with which he was becoming familiar 
and which was worthy of the best that could be done to place its 
records before modern readers. 

“There seemed to be a tone of sadness in what the Bishop 
said. There was no complaint. He had done his work, not the 
work that he had planned, but the work that had been set before 
him, and the world knew that he had done it well. 

“His New England friends are proud of him. They were 
deeply interested in his distinguished career. The Diocese of 
Hartford realizes that its loss was the country’s gain. Other 
dioceses may have his equal as a scholar, a builder, an idealist, 
and an educator, we have not. 

“May other laborers equally gifted follow him and consecrate 
their lives with equal fidelity to the cause of Catholic Education 
in the United States.” 

Rear Admiral W. L. Capps, U. S. N., sent the following 


message: 
“Quite apart from his prominence as an ecclesiastic and his 
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great achievements as an educator, Bishop Shahan was a most 
lovable man with deep human sympathies; and his passing will 
be regarded as a personal loss by all those who had the privilege 
of his friendship.” 

Hundreds of other messages of condolence were received by 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James H. Ryan, Rector of The Catholic Uni- 
versity, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Bernard A. McKenna, Director 
of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, from 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops and from other distinguished pre- 
lates, priests and laymen from all parts of the world. 








BEGINNINGS OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
TO EDUCATION 


The frequent discussions of recent years over the part to be 
played by the Federal Government in educational matters have 
recently been climaxed by the report of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education. Readers of the CarHoLtic EpucATIONAL 
Review have an especial interest in these matters since the 
résumé that appeared in the February issue of the Review. This 
article, written by the Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D., who was a 
member of the President’s Advisory Committee, serves as a clear 
explanation of the manner of organization of the Committee, 
of the work done, and particularly of the minority report sub- 
mitted. 

Dr. Johnson mentions, in passing, some of the earlier relations 
between the Federal Government and education, especially those 
in the shape of money grants. He was not concerned, however, 
over a delineation of the circumstances of the Government’s 
interests. It is the purpose of the present paper to review the 
beginnings of these relations, first to dispel the notion that this 
is a totally new question and, secondly, to show how these first 
relations came about. 

The question of Federal interest in education arose even before 
the National Government, as we have it now, had been created. 
The first legislation came from the dying Continental Congress, 
operating under the Articles of Confederation, which was the 
immediate precursor of the Constitution of 1787. The series of 
legislative acts of the Congress give it the basis for whatever 
notice it receives today. How did the question arise, and how 
was it settled? 

When the Declaration of Independence was signed, it made 
the States free not only from the mother country but free from 
each other also. Each State rightly claimed to be an independent 
sovereignty. The spirit of independence of State from State 
engendered then persisted from that time on, there still being 
examples of it in evidence today. The Articles of Confederation 
set up a central government so inherently weak to cope with mat- 
ters of concern to groups of States, that a new form of funda- 
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mental law had to be written. This took place in 1787, and final 
ratification was completed in 1789. To the west of the Alle- 
ghanies lay the vast unknown Northwest. The whole territory 
as claimed by six of the seaboard States: Massachusetts, New 
York, Virginia, Connecticut, North Carolina, and Georgia. South 
Carolina had a claim to a strip of land only 20 miles wide. All 
these territorial claims, based on colonial charters and practices, 
referred to the land as far west as the Mississippi. Not only was 
there a division of claims, but several of them were in conflict. 
Both Virginia and New York claimed all the Northwest, and 
Massachusetts and Connecticut both claimed the middle third of 
the territory. 

Maryland, one of the non-claiming States, held out, as a con- 
tingency to her ratifying the Articles of Confederation, the 
demand that these land claims be ceded by the several States to 
the Congress. Since they had been wrested from the British 
crown by the efforts of all, they should be considered a “common 
stock, to be parcelled out by Congress into free, convenient, and 
independent governments, as the wisdom of that body shall here- 
after direct.” Maryland remained firm in her demands, even 
though it delayed the ratification of the Articles of Confederation 
till 1781. 

The new confederation thus had a national domain. What 
to do with it was the next question. Unlike the process in the 
Southwest, government preceded settlement. In 1784 Thomas 
Jefferson, a delegate to Congress from Virginia, presented a plan 
of government in the territory that had been or would be ceded 
to Congress. This was passed and is known as the Ordinance 
of 1784. It provided for the erection of fourteen States in the 
new territory, to be given such extraordinary names as Michi- 
gania, Metropotamia, Assenisipia, and Polypotamia. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt to exclude slavery from the territory was made 
by Jefferson. 

A year later the famous Ordinance of 1785, likewise a product 
of Jefferson, was passed. This provided for a rectangular land 
survey, before settlement, and established land offices for the sale 
of public lands at low prices and in small lots. It is the basis 
of the township system: all the land was divided into rectangular 
areas 6 miles square, and in turn subdivided into sections or lots 
1 mile square. One thirty-sixth of the national domain (that is, 
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section 16 of each township) was to be given to the support of 
public schools. The original intention was to give the land 
directly to the townships, but soon the practice was evolved of 
giving it all to the States themselves. This is the chief provision 
on which future development hinges. It is clear, then, that the 
Ordinance of 1785, rather than that of ’87, as is so often errone- 
ously stated, is the basis for land endowments which the new 
States were to receive from the Federal Government. 

The question might well be asked how an educational clause 
came to be included in a measure that provided for a method of 
land survey. The explanation lies largely in an appreciation of 
the forces that were at work effecting such legislation. Soon 
after the close of the Revolutionary War, a number of military 
leaders from New England approached Congress for the purpose 
of securing a satisfactory sale of land in the Northwest, looking 
toward settlement and eventual statehood. The original plan did 
not materialize, but the pressure thus exercised induced Congress 
to provide for a satisfactory means of division of land for pros- 
pective purchasers. The people most interested in settlement 
throughout this period were New Englanders. In their home 
States they had become familiar with public education, ever 
since the justly famous law of 1647 in Massachusetts. This 
interest in public education was naturally carried over into dis- 
cussions of frontier settlements, and thus we find the provisions 
for the support of common schools. 

Settlement in the new Territory did not go on rapidly under 
the provisions of Jefferson’s Ordinance of 1784. At no time was 
there a district sufficiently populous to organize under the law. 
Moreover, some in the East had begun to show signs of jealousy 
and unrest at the prospect of fifteen States in the Territory, 
which would be able to outvote the seaboard States in Congress. 
Hence, Congress appointed a committee to draw up a new plan 
of organization, attempting particularly to reduce the number 
of future States. 

Interesting complications arose. On the first of March, 1786, 
a meeting of Revolutionary leaders interested in settlement was 
called in Boston. This was the beginning of the famous Ohio 
Company. They proposed to buy a large tract of land from 
Congress, and elected delegates to secure from Congress a good 
bill of sale. The spokesman in Philadelphia of the Ohio Com- 
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pany was the adroit Dr. Manasseh Cutler. When he arrived, he 
found the pending Territorial ordinance under discussion. The 
negotiations for the land law and the bill of sale became inter- 
mingled. Dr. Cutler showed himself one of the first, and one of 
the most successful, Congressional lobbyists. He frightened the 
reluctant Congress by threatening to withdraw and purchase the 
land from individual States. In the end, both the Northwest 
Ordinance and the bill of sale to the Ohio Company were passed 
in terms satisfying the desires of Cutler. 

The majority of the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787 do not 
concern the matter at hand. The third article, however, read 
that: “Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encouraged.” The actual support, 
however, comes from the Ordinance of ’85, setting aside one sec- 
tion of every township for the support of common schools. The 
bill of sale as finally drafted, enabled the Ohio Company to pur- 
chase 1,500,000 acres at “two-thirds of a dollar an acre.” The 
real cost was only eight or nine cents an acre, since payment in 
depreciated certificates which Revolutionary soldiers had re- 
ceived was accepted. Considerable graft, moreover, was con- 
nected with the sale. Cutler was prevailed upon to buy not only 
the million and a half acres that he wanted, but three and a half 
more that he did not want, but which were later privately trans- 
ferred to another “company” composed of Congressmen and their 
friends. In addition, Cutler secured a grant of 46,000 acres of 
good land “for the support of a literary institution to be applied 
to the intended object by the legislature of the State.” Here 
begins the practice of Federal aid to State universities. In the 
same year, a contract with John Clark Symmes provided for the 
setting aside of one section for the support of common schools, 
and one entire township for a seminary of learning. 

When Ohio was admitted as a State in 1803, the grants for the 
support of education were confirmed to the State of Ohio (thus 
superseding the townships) and the sixteenth-section grant was 
given state-wide application. The four other States that were 
carved out of the Territory received the sixteenth-section grant, 
and two or more townships for the endowment of higher educa- 
tion. In the same year, Congress extended the policy of public 
land endowment of education to the Mississippi Territory, and 
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in 1826 the territory acquired through the Louisiana Purchase 
was brought under the same general principle. 

In this manner did the Federal Government begin its relations 
with education. These beginnings clearly are explainable in 
terms of peculiar circumstances then existing. Those who see 
in these facts a precedent for extended educational activities of 
the Federal Government at the present time are going beyond the 
facts. The pressure brought to bear on Congress, the desire for 
money to help pay off the national debts, the plentifulness of land 
—each is partly explanatory of the policy pursued by Congress. 

B. J. KoHLBRENNER. 

University of Notre Dame. 

















THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CARL SPEARMAN’S GENERAL 
FACTOR THEORY 


The regularity with which the pendulum of time swings back 
and forth from truth to error should reveal not only the vacillat- 
ing and finite nature of the human mind, but also its desire to 
seek truth. The enthusiasm with which a new philosophy is hailed 
and then the scorn with which it is relegated to the museum illus- 
trate this tendency of mankind. Boyd H. Bode presents in Con- 
flicting Psychologies of Learning the fluctuating careers of the 
most widely accepted philosophies concerning the mind from the 
theory of the substantial ego to present-day Pragmatism. Read- 
ing through the maze, one without a definite philosophy of truth 
might be excused for wondering whether or not there is any pos- 
sibility. of arriving at truth or whether one must believe with 
Professor B. H. Bode that “we are achieving a realizing sense 
that each generation will be called on to revise its religion, its 
morality, its social and economic beliefs. Every important phase 
or aspect of life is bound up with every other, and there can be 
no final truth,” ? which statement is as dogmatic as the Apostles 
Creed. 

The test of truth, modern science claims, is reduction to a 
formula or a capacity to stand the withering procedures of experi- 
mentation. To be valid, a theory must be solved by the appli- 
cation of scientific technique. Upon this test, Carl Spearman’s 
General Factor Theory seems to be valid and is therefore receiv- 
ing international attention. The object of this discussion is 
not to criticise the principles of cognition enunciated by Dr. 
Spearman, but rather to set forth the essential features of his 
research for the purpose of suggesting the significance of his 
findings. 

Dr. Carl Spearman of the University of London first an- 
nounced the results of his work in the field of tests and measure- 
ments in 1904. Some twenty years later appeared The Abilities 
of Man, in which he presents, in elaborate detail, the complete 
story of his investigations concerning the cognitive activities of 
man. Dr. Rudolph Pintner of Columbia University, in review- 


*B. H. Bode, Conflicting Psychologies of Learning. D. C. Heath and 
Company, New York, 1929, p. 294. 
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ing this book, says that “there is no other comprehensive attempt 
to formulate a theory of intelligence as far-reaching as this.” ? 
Professor Stuart Carter Dodd of the University College, London, 
considers Dr. Spearman’s studies as “the first quantitative experi- 
mental evidence for the existence of general ability underlying 
both intellectual and—to a less extent—sensory_ proficiencies.” * 
The method used by Professor Spearman is unique in the field 
of the psychology of cognition. He does not begin with a defini- 
tion of mind and then obtain a quantitative value to characterize 
it. Rather he arrives objectively at a carefully defined quantita- 
tive value “g,” and then demonstrates what mental entity or 
entities this indicates or describes. 

By subjecting a number of persons to various types of tests, 
Professor Spearman attempted to measure the mental abilities 
that entered into the performance of these activities. From a 
study of the correlation coefficients obtained from the results of 
the tests, he observed that these correlation coefficients had a 
peculiar relationship among themselves, a relationship which 
he first called hierarchical (often visualized as the “sloping off” 
tendency in a table of correlations), but which he now prefers 
to term equiproportionate.* He concluded that the presence 
of this hierarchical order proved the existence of a general factor, 
and conversely that only the presence of a general factor would 
cause the coefficients to tend to arrange themselves in a hier- 
archical order. 

To obtain a numerical criterion of hierarchy that would be 
independent of bias on the part of the calculator, Dr. Spearman 
formulated his “tetrad equation,” a mathematical expression of 
the hierarchical order in which the coefficients group themselves 
naturally. The form most recently preferred is the equation 
Tap Tbq — Top Taq = O in which the subscripts, a, b, p, and q, 
denote the different correlated abilities. “Whenever,” claims 
Dr. Spearman, “the tetrad equation holds throughout any table 
of correlations, and only when it does so, then every individual 


*,R. Pintner, “Spearman’s Abilities of Man, Their Nature and Measure- 
ment,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. XXV (March, 1929), p. 107. 

*S. C. Dodd, “The Theory of Factors,” Part 1. Psychological Review, 
Vol. XXXV (May, 1928), p. 212. 

*S. C. Dodd, “The Coefficient of Equiproportion as a Criterion of 
ae Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XIX (April, 1928), 
pp. “aad. 
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measurement of every ability can be divided into two independent 
parts,” ° which, he believes, possess momentous properties. One 
part, the “general factor,” or “g,” though varying freely from one 
individual to another, is constant for any one individual in all 
the correlated abilities; the other part, the “specific factor,” or 
“s” not only varies from individual to individual but varies in 
the several abilities of the same person. Thus a pupil’s capacity 
to learn in spelling is a combination of a general factor, “g,” and 
a specific factor, “s,” that is peculiar to spelling; in grammar his 
capacity to learn is a combination of the same “g” factor and 
the “s” for grammar. All abilities, therefore, involve the con- 
stant factor “g’’; whereas every different ability has its own par- 
ticular factor “s.” The “g,” according to the author, appears to 
be “functionally indivisible, whereas the ‘s’ can usually be split 
up with advantage into several components.” ° 

As an interpretation of these findings, Dr. Spearman presents 
a hypothesis concerning the nature of the general and specific 
factors. He assumes that “g” is some form of energy and that 
“s” is probably the particular neurone pattern involved in any 
measured ability. Since no energy can work in a vacuum, but 
only in some kind of “engine,” “g” is the amount of general 
mental energy, whereas “s” indicates the efficiency of the specific 
mental engines. This assumption, he asserts, is based upon the 
hypothesis that “all the intellective activity of any person de- 
pends in some degree on one and the same general fund of 
mental energy.” ” 

Besides advancing theories concerning the existence and nature 
of “g” and of “s,” Dr. Spearman tries to discover the general 
qualitative character of the mental performances wherein the 
criterion of tetrad differences has been satisfied, thus indicating 
the presence of “g.” The qualitative principles are expressed as 
his doctrine of “noegenesis,” which includes three laws: (1) ap- 
prehension of experience—that is, any lived experience tends to 
evoke immediately a knowing of its character and experience; 


*Carl Spearman, The Abilities of Man. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1927, p. 74. 

*C, Spearman, “Response to T. Kelly.” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Vol. XX (November, 1929), p. 561. 

™C. Spearman, “Theory of Two Factors.” Psychological Review, Vol. 
XXI (March, 1914), p. 103. 
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(2) education of relations—that is, the mental presentation of 
any two characters (simple or complex) tends to evoke immedi- 
ately a knowing of the relations between them; and (3) eduction 
of correlates—that is, the presenting of any character together 
with any relation tends to evoke immediately a knowing of the 
correlative character. These, with their ten corollaries, embrace 
all genuine cognitive activities. Coordinated with these laws are 
five quantitative principles: span, retentivity, fatigue, conative 
control, and primordial tendency. These express the degree in 
which cognition actually occurs. 

By applying the tetrad difference criterion to correlations ob- 
tained from character tests, Dr. Spearman isolated a factor, “w,” 
which, though not in itself of a cognitive nature, “has a dominat- 
ing influence upon all exercise or even estimation of cognitive 
ability.” * This factor, according to the author, is supposed to 
resemble self-control, common sense, or will. 

Such are the essential theories set forth by Professor Spear- 
man. In direct contrast to the psychologists who maintain that 
intelligence consists of a large number of specialized abilities, he 
holds that intelligence is a general ability. It is the significance 
of this latter view that makes Carl Spearman’s investigations 
important. 

Though the current literature on the two-factor theory of in- 
telligence presents many controversies concerning the correlation 
method that Professor Spearman employs to prove the existence 
of a general factor, it reveals, on the other hand, a strong 
tendency among psychologists to believe with him that man 
possesses a general factor, which remains constant in all the 
abilities of the same individual. There are good reasons why 
this sympathetic attitude on the part of educators toward the 
existence of a general factor is cause for rejoicing. A brief sum- 
mary of what has happened in the field of psychology may serve 
to indicate the reactionary character of such a point of view. 
When David Hume denied that man possesses a soul, his suc- 
cessors in psychology necessarily discarded the theories concern- 
ing not only mind, but also consciousness; in consequence of 
this, present-day psychologists regard behavior as the only legiti- 
mate subject matter in their science. “While the belief in a sub- 


*C. Spearman, Abilities of Man. Op. cit., p. 413. 
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stantive mind is still widespread,” states Professor B. H. Bode, 
“the subject in modern scientific psychology has become one 
chiefly of historical interest.”® Now, just when modern psy- 
chologists were about to rest content because of their emancipa- 
tion from the traditional belief in an undemonstrated soul, here 
is a philosophy, supported by scientific evidence and an objective 
technique, which proclaims the existence of a general or common 
factor. “Taking the obvious meaning of the term,” says Dr. 
Lewis R. Steinbrink (F.8.C.), “a common factor of intelligence 
would signify a ‘something’ which participates as an essential 
element in every cognitive act, past, present, and future.” *° 

In the whole field of education there is probably no problem 
more vital or more capable or provoking controversy than the 
doctrine of formal discipline or, as it is more recently termed, 
the theory of transfer of training. The importance of the prob- 
lem arises from the fact that the subject matter of the curriculum 
and the methods of instruction are determined largely by what 
one believes concerning the degree to which training gained in 
one sphere of thought can be transferred to other spheres of 
thought. The controversy results from the necessity of account- 
ing for the correlation that exists between facts learned in unre- 
lated fields. Those who maintain that intelligence consists of a 
large number of specialized abilities are obliged to resort to such 
concepts as °“S-R bonds,” “neurone connections,” or “identical 
elements,” in order to tie each capacity to its particular neural 
pattern. Common sense as well as the results of tests insistently 
demand a “something” that connects and unifies man’s biologic 
and psychic activities. When modern psychology freed itself 
from the theory of a substantive mind, the faculties, or mani- 
festations of the mind, naturally fell into disrepute. “This 
opinion (i. e., the formation of connections by faculties) is van- 
ishing from the world of expert thought,” states Dr. E. L. Thorn- 
dike, “and no more need be said about it than that it is false 
and would be useless to human welfare if true.” "4 Yet, Professor 
Thorndike and all who hold that the mind is merely a bundle of 


*B. H. Bode. Op. cit., p. 71. 
“T. R. Steinbrink (F. S S.C), “«- Intelligence Be Measured? Loyola 
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specific capacities, retain all the fallacies that are present in the 
phrenological conception of the faculties. “The attacks made 
long ago on faculty psychology by the Herbartians,” writes Dr. 
Spearman, “appeared to be irresistible: no serious defense was 
even attempted. Yet the sole permanent effect of these attacks 
was only to banish the word ‘faculty,’ leaving the doctrine repre- 
sented by this word to escape scot free.... The doctrine 
loses every battle—so to speak—but always wins the war.” * 

Scholastic psychology maintains that a man is not a collection 
of substances, but one substance, a unit which possesses a variety 
of powers or “abilities,” as Professor Spearman would designate 
them. These powers by which man exercises and manifests men- 
tal activities are termed faculties. There are good reasons for 
thinking that they are really distinct, and hence isolating them 
in thought is not merely engaging in mental abstraction. The 
cause of much of the misunderstanding relative to faculty psy- 
chology is due to the fact that modern philosophers have not 
taken the pains to learn the meaning of scholastic terminology. 
They interpret scholastic phrases loosely or incorrectly and the 
resulting inaccuracies have given rise to false ideas and crass 
misconceptions. In the case of the faculties, present-day psy- 
chologists have substituted modal for substantial reality, poten- 
tial for actual existence. Although Professor Spearman may not 
consider himself a propagator of scholastic philosophy, when he 
asserts that man has abilities and that “g” is a constant factor 
which enters into the measurements of ability of all kinds, that 
“the correlations between different abilities are due to their pos- 
sessing some common factor,’** he is in substance proving 
the existence of an abiding, casual, integrating principle, which 
in scholastic terminology is the substantial soul, manifesting 
itself through faculties. 

In discussing the various and equivocal ways in which philos- 
ophers and educators have defined intelligence, Professor Spear- 
man admits his preference for the neo-scholastic concept of the 
term, namely, “the operation of thinking in abstract or universal 
terms.” ** By such an admission he implicitly professes his 


*C. Spearman, Op. cit., p. 39. 
.*C. Spearman, “Disturbers of Tetrad Differences.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Vol. XXI (November, 1930), p. 559. 

“C. Spearman, Abilities of Man. Op. cit., p. 21. 
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belief that in man the source or principle that binds and unifies 
is non-material, something that depends upon but transcends the 
sphere of sense. He expresses this view explicitly when he says 
that “the intelligence measured by the customary tests is essen- 
tially characterized, not by the nature of the content cognized, 
but rather by the fact that this content—whatever it may be—is 
cognized abstractly..* It was the force of this conviction—ar- 
rived at not through philosophical reasoning but from facts 
revealed by objective tests—that caused Dr. Spearman to for- 
mulate his qualitative laws of his doctrine of noegenesis. The 
laws, faulty because they “suffer from some of the inadequacies 
which he alleges against judgment,” ** nevertheless indicate his 
faith in genuine mental acts, such as analyzing, deliberating, 
comparing, and generalizing. The very fact that Professor Spear- 
man makes a distinction between the nature of “g” and of “s” 
denotes his belief in the view that specific capacities, dependent 
upon and limited by sense organs, are not identical with the gen- 
eral capacity, which by its acts manifests its emancipation from 
such restrictions. 

The description that Dr. Spearman gives of the factor “w” 
sounds very much like the reinstatement of “will” under a new 
terminology. “To uphold such a factor as ‘will’ seemed at that 
time,” he declared at a latter period, “to be a strange anach- 
ronism. On few things had modern psychologists been pluming 
themselves more than on having emancipated themselves from 
just this effete superstition, as they regarded it.” ** It is to be 
feared, therefore, that in spite of the Behaviorists’ enthusiasm 
to reduce all human activity to terms of mechanism, and in spite 
of Dr. Thorndike’s more recent scheme to substitute the “conduc- 
tion unit” for the traditional “will,” the results scientifically dis- 
covered by Carl Spearman may necessitate the revision of text- 
books on psychology, a revision such as will restore “will” to its 
proper place in the educative process. 

Reverend John X. Pyne, 8. J., in discussing “The General Fac- 
tor in Intelligence,” a paper read by Dom T. Verner Moore at 


* Thid., p. 209. 

*L. R. Steinbrink, op. cit., p. 52. 

7C, Spearman, “G and After—A School to End Schools” in Psychologies 
of 1930, edited by Carl A. Murchison, Clarke University Press, Worcester, 
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the American Catholic Philosophical Association, said that Dr. 
Spearman’s argument “is likely to convince only those who are 
already convinced,” ** and that the theory might carry some 
weight if it could win over to its side such men as Dr. Thorn- 
dike and his followers. It is true that Dr. Thorndike is the 
chief exponent of the theory of specific abilities and that he fre- 
quently challenged the existence of a general ability; yet, strange 
to say, recently he seems to have changed his ideas. In 1926, 
Edward L. Thorndike, in collaboration with E. O. Bregman, 
M. V. Cobb and others, published The Measurement of Intelli- 
gence, a report of the results of numerous and extensive investi- 
gations of mental phenomena. The authors not only define “in- 
tellect C A V D” (composed of completion, arithmetic, vocabu- 
lary, and direction tests), but also investigate the units in which 
it is to be measured and the manner in which it is distributed 
among individuals. Many are of the opinion that the results 
of Professor Thorndike’s studies sound very much like those de- 
scribed by Professor Spearman. Dr. Karl J. Holzinger of Chi- 
cago University, in an article entitled “Thorndike’s C. A. V. D. 
Is Full of G,” makes the point that “Professor Thorndike’s well- 
known C. A. V. D. Intelligence Test may be thought of as satu- 
rated with Professor Spearman’s ‘g’ rather than with a number 
of group factors.” *° 

This idea is corroborated by Stuart C. Dodd, who claims that 
the divergence of view between Professor Spearman and Profes- 
sor Thorndike seems to disappear in practice. He states in his 
paper on “The Theory of Factors” that “the ‘unified, coherent’ 
functioning which Thorndike calls C. A. V. D. is but another 
name for ‘g’.” *° This is likewise the opinion of Charles S. Slo- 
combe of the Personnel Research Federation, New York City, 
who writes in the Journal of Educational Psychology, January, 
1928, that Professor Thorndike also regards “the central factor 
which he calls Intellect, C, as a capacity to form connections.” ** 


* Reverend J. X. Pyne. (8S. J.), “Neo-Scholastic Appreciation of Modern 
Tendencies in Psychology.” Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 1929, p. 31. 

*K. J. Holzinger, “Thorndike’s C. A. V. D. Is Full of G.” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. XXII (March, 1931), p. 161. 

*S.C. Dodd, “The Theory of Factors,” Part 11. Op. cit., p. 269. 

*C.S Slocombe, “Of Mental Testing—A Pragmatic Theory.” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. XIX (January, 1928), p. 24. 
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Further support of this view is given by Dr. Lewis R. Steinbrink 
(F. S. C.) in his study of general and specific abilities. When 
Dr. Thorndike, he maintains, states that. the high correlation 
between various abilities is found only when these tasks all con- 
tain the ability to deal with ideas and symbols for ideas, he is 
advancing a hypothesis similar to Dr. Spearman’s theory—“ar- 
rived at from a somewhat different angle, yet substantially iden- 
tical with it.” ** 

For some time educators waited with interest for Professor 
Truman L. Kelley of Stanford University to express his views 
concerning the abilities of man. In 1928, Dr. Kelly published 
Crossroads in the Mind of Man, a work which many claim con- 
firms the general factor theory and contributes much on the 
mathematical side of the problem. This further evidence of the 
trend of modern educational psychology does not surprise Profes- 
sor Spearman, but rather convinces him that the “general factor 
theory appears to be no longer disputed by any psychologists of 
authority.” ** In fact, he believes that enthusiasm for his doc- 
trine has led some psychologists into plagiarism. In “A Reply 
to Some Recent Criticisms,” he urges a complaint against the 
investigators in the Minnesota Mechanical Research Project for 
claiming “to have advanced the general hypothesis of object- 
ively determined ‘unique traits’; whereas it is hard to see that 
these are anything more than the old factors camouflaged under 
a new name.” ** 

Professor Carroll Pratt of Harvard University considers Dr. 
Spearman’s studies a genuine contribution, not because they 
present anything new but because they prove “that much of 
the adverse criticism directed against faculty psychology 
[scholastic] has been unwarranted.” **> A theory, he maintains, 
that recognizes and endeavors to prove a general intelligence 
which manifests itself in unique mental acts is of utmost im- 
portance because it implies a psychology that does not restrict 
itself to sensory existentialism. 


*L. R. Steinbrink. Op. cit., p. 86 
*C. Spearman, “G and After—A School to End Schools.” Op. cit., p. 339. 
*C. Spearman, “What the Theories of Factors Is Not.” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. XXII (February, 1931), p. 169. 
C. Pratt, “Faculty Psychology.” Psychological Review, Vol. 
XXXVI (March, 1929), p. 169. 
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The purpose of this discussion was to suggest the significance 
of the general factor theory. In summary, the following in- 
ferences may be drawn: The factor, “g,” a stable and function- 
ally unified entity, signifies a substantial ego; the factor “w,” 
the agent which controls and coordinates, suggests the tradi- 
tional “will”; the doctrine of “noegenesis,” the prime condition 
for the appearance of “g” in any ability, is an admission of 
processes that are suprasensory, and which result in universal 
and abstract ideas. These essential features of Dr. Carl Spear- 
man’s theory indicate that the pendulum of time, pushed by re- 
search and tests, tetrads and coefficients, and a whole array of 
non-committal signs and symbols, has swung so far back that 
modern psychology is face to face with the old medieval scholas- 
tic teachings. Dr. Spearman naively admits this when he says 
that the movement has resembled the “ascent of spiral stairs to 
a place which, though corresponding with the starting point, lies 
on a higher level.” ** Does this mean, however, that, after 
these excursions upon by-paths, psychology has merely returned 
to the place from which it started? To a certain extent, no. 
This much progress has been made: the truth of empirical 
psychology will be more clear and better substantiated because 
it has been objectively demonstrated and scientifically verified 
by experimental psychology. Such is ultimately the significance 
of Professor Spearman’s investigations. One must, however, be 
opposed to the theory from the standpoint of philosophy. Mathe- 
matics is concerned with relations of finite magnitudes. Intelli- 
gence is non-material. Hence the application of his theory would 
be only indicative. Yet the roads leading to truth are devious, 
and Professor Spearman seems to have arrived by his own road 
at a truth which is ages old—the substantial soul expressing it- 
self through faculties. 
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THE PRESERVATION AND INFLUENCE OF HEBREW 
CIVILIZATION THROUGH THE BIBLE 


It is an interesting as well as a significant fact that no race 
or nation, regardless of the vastness of its territory, possesses 
a civilization worthy of the name unless it can also claim a 
literature of its own. This close union, this identity of letters 
and civilization appears clearly in history. For the service of 
letters is nothing less than the service of civilization itself. 
What is Greece now? What is Rome? It is Homer, it is 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes; it is Lucretius, Catullus, 
Horace, Virgil, that is to say, two great literatures. And so it 
is today that the Hebrew race, scattered to the four corners of 
the earth, has a right to our respect because of its high civili- 
zation transmitted down the ages through literature, the tran- 
scendent beauty of which resides in the Bible. 

No other classic in the world is so universally known, or 
associated in the intimate life of the individual as the Holy 
Book, for it contains a message both for the lowly and lofty 
of intellect, for the healthy and successful as well as for the 
suffering and derelicts of humanity. From thence its influence, 
enhanced by the language, so rich, so compact, so full of liter- 
ary and artistic treasures. 

From the first word of Genesis, “In the beginning God cre- 
ated heaven, and earth,” in clear, terse, rhythmic sentences, 
we behold the history of the chosen race, a history so replete 
with beauty and wisdom that we doubt not the source of its 
inspiration. For the invisible actor in the great drama of Jew- 
ish history is the figure of Jehovah, the majestic God of Israel. 

But the mere presentation of events would be but an incom- 
plete history of a people, and the Bible is a library unto itself. 
It comprises, therefore, the whole glorious epic of the Hebrews. 
The reasons and causes of the diverse happenings in Jewish 
history are interpreted by God Himself through the mouth of 
His prophets. What more sublime philosophy, what more prac- 
tical lessons in common sense, intuitive knowledge of men com- 
bined with the highest revelation could exist in all literature but 
in Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, Proverbs and Wisdom? 
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“And I have given my heart to know prudence, and learning, 
and errors, and folly; and I have perceived that in these also 
ig ‘me labour, and vexation of spirit.” (Ecclesiastes, Ch. I, 
v. 17. 

“A sweet word multiplieth friends, and appeaseth enemies, 
and a gracious tongue in a good man aboundeth.” (Ecclesiasti- 
cus, Ch. 6, v. 5.) 

“Be in peace with many, but let one of a thousand be thy 
counsellor.” (Ecclesiasticus, Ch. 6, v. 6.) 

“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom: and the 
knowledge of the holy is prudence.” (Proverbs, Ch. 9, v. 10.) 

“Wisdom is better than strength, and a wise man is better 
than a strong man.” 

“For to him that is little, mercy is granted: but the mighty 
shall be mightly tormented.” 

“For the beginning of her is the most true desire of discipline.” 

“And the care of discipline is love: and love is the keeping 
of her laws: and the keeping of her laws is the firm foundation 
of incorruption.” (Wisdom, Ch. 6, v. 1, 7, 18, 19.) 


The political and economic history of the Hebrews is also 
explicitly contained in the Bible with this unique mark of pre- 
dilection. God Himself throughout the Holy Book designates 


who shall be the law givers, and by what means they shall lead 
Israel amidst the vicissitudes of a precarious life. And this 
not only on the large canvas of important events, but in the 
minutiae of everyday life, as a loving father takes care of his 
helpless children: 


“And the Lord said to Moses: Go before the people, and take 
with thee of the ancients of Israel: and take in thy hand the 
rod wherewith thou didst strike the river, and go.” (Exodus, 
Ch. 17, v. 5.) 

“Behold I will stand there before thee, upon the rock Horeb; 
and thou shalt strike the rock, and water shall come out of it 
that the people may drink. Moses did so before the ancients 
of Israel.” (Exodus, Ch. 17, v. 6.) 


If the history, philosophical, economic and prophetic of the 
Bible, is the very essence of civilization, the form in which it 
is expressed, the literature, is its soul. And again, the Bible 
stands alone on the pinnacle of universality of appeal and of 
interest. An appeal and an interest that have never waned 
throughout the ages, a power as strong today as the yesterday 
of two thousand years ago. Except in a few isolated tribal 
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dialects, the Bible has been translated into every known lan- 
guage, so unthinkable did it prove to the races of the earth not 
to possess this godly message in their own vernacular. 

Every nation has its golden age in literature, preéminent be- 
cause of the perfection of its dramas, or poetry, or fiction. But 
in the literary history of the Hebrews, every form of art is at 
the zenith of its glory, and from that point of view, again the 
Bible is unique. What more gripping, poignant drama could 
be found than the story of Joseph, or Jacob and Esau? “Rhe- 
torical poetry is represented in the book of Job; poetical essays 
in Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom; epigrams, proverbs, and maxims 
in the book of Proverbs; lyrical poetry, in the form of Odes in 
Judges, Exodus; in the form of sacred hymns in the Psalms, 
in that of touching Elegies in the Lamentations of Jeremias, 
in that of dramatic poetry in the book of Job, and perhaps in 
the Canticle of Canticles. Constitutional History is found in 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers; Ecclesiastical History in the 
books of Paralipomenon (Chronicles) ; historical Annals in the 
book of Kings; Epic History in Esther and the Macchabees; 
biographical sketches in the Gospels. Again, Dialogues, as 
those found in Habbacuc; literary Essays, as in Ecclesiastes; 
Discourses, as in Deuteronomy in the Prophetical Addresses, in 
the book of Acts; beautiful Idylls, as in the book of Ruth, 
i 

Thus the whole gamut of literary excellence and variety of 
form is found in the Bible. As such it has meant not only the 
preservation of the civilization of the Hebrew race, but also the 
strength and duration of the tremendous influence it has exer- 
cised on the minds and hearts of men since its beginning; a 
factor that in no small degree has contributed to the happiness 
and spiritual welfare of the world, mainly because God has 
breathed upon its every page His own goodness, His beauty, and 
His power. 

Sister M. Genevieve, O.8.U. 
Ursuline Academy, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Liturgical Law. A Handbook of the Roman Liturgy. The Rev. 
P. Charles Augustine, O.S.B., D.D. B. Herder Book Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1931. 

This book supplies a pressing need, presenting conveniently the 
canons of the New Code which bear on the liturgy, and as- 
sembling with them the pertinent decisions and interpretations 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. The scope of the work 
is comprised under five titles: (1) Sacred Things and Seasons, 
(2) The Divine Office, (3) The Holy Eucharist, (4) Religion 
and Worship, (5) Ritual Worship. A distinctive merit proceeds 
from the historical notes, a feature which we recall is commend- 
able also in the author’s “Commentary on the New Code of 
Canon Law.” 

The tone is decidedly that of the canonist, speaking as one hav- 
ing authority, liberal and sane on occasion of pronouncing pri- 
vate judgments. To give a few instances. While the priest is 
obliged to know the fundamentals of liturgical law (p. 95) “he 
need not, of course, become a ‘stickler for rubrics,’ which often 
savors of hypocrisy. The movements of the body, head and 
hands should be grave, but not theatrical, expressive of each 
action he performs, not blurred or slurred. A sense of symmetry 
and artistic taste are helpful also in liturgical functions—even 
at the cost of some little rubrics. The rule given by St. Bene- 
dict for the performance of the Divine Office may be applied to 
all liturgical actions: Mens nostra concordet voci nostrae— 
let the mind be in accordance with the voice.” Fanciful con- 
trivances in substitution for the prescribed little bell, the tin- 
tinnabulum, are reprobated as modernizing tendencies. “The 
S. Congregation and the liturgists (p. 65) demand that neither 
bench nor chairs shall have arms or backs or be upholstered or 
provided with a cushion. This is a somewhat rigid rule, especially 
in case the ministers have to listen to a long sermon or prolonged 
musical display, and might be dispensed with.” 

We could wish the author had been even more emphatic 
against the widespread practice of H. Communion before Mass. 
“H. Communion (p. 312) forms an integral part of the Sacri- 
fice. ... The people are co-offerers with the priest and should 
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receive Communion together with him.” It is only when a priest 
celebrates privately (p. 313) that he is permitted to distribute 
Communion immediately before and after Mass. “A private 
Mass is one which is neither solemnly nor officially celebrated; 
therefore H. Communion may be distributed during, but not 
immediately before or after a solemn or official (conventual or 
parochial) Mass.” Here we should be inclined to seek Father 
Augustine’s judgment on the validity of one interpretation that 
the daily regular Mass of any religious community is among 
those officially celebrated, partaking of the character of a con- 
ventual Mass, therefore restricting Communion to the proper 
time and dispensing with the vernacular prayers after the last 
Gospel. We must however resist the temptation in compliance 
with his request, inserted in the preface: “to refrain from send- 
ing us questions concerning the Sacred Liturgy: the S. Congre- 
gation of Rites is established for this purpose.” 

Not many outside clerical ranks will peruse “Liturgical Law”; 
yet a number of practical points are settled, which are of in- 
terest also to others. “The recital of the Breviary, though per- 
formed also by non-clerical bodies (p. 7). is done nomine ecclesiae 
and with the authority of the Church, and therefore, is a liturgi- 
cal prayer.” Various sisterhoods, attracted to the liturgy as the 
prayer of the Mystical Body of Christ, will take joy from the as- 
surance that (p. 172) “The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin is 
liturgical, since the Church has imposed it as official prayer on 
some religious Congregations and received it into the Bre- 
viary.” 

Dom BEneEpDIcT BROSNAHAN. 


Catholic Colonial Maryland, by Rev. H. S. Spalding, S.J., Bruce 

Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1931. 

Father Spalding has written in pure, virile, English prose an 
edifying and intensely interesting epic of colonial life in Mary- 
land. It is a book for the fair-minded reader of any religious 
persuasion, for the author arouses no controversial bitterness. 
He outlines the story of religious toleration in the colony dur- 
ing its brief Catholic period and maintains, quite rightly, in ac- 
cord with general historical evidence and the preponderant views 
of worthy historians that Maryland offered the first example 
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of religious toleration in the plan of Baltimore, in the cautious 
conduct on the voyage of the Ark and Dove, in the practical ad- 
ministration of the colony, in the oaths of officials, and finally 
in the formal Toleration Act of 1649. To the rare Jew in the 
colony, religious toleration was a privilege not a right, and he 
had no voting rights until about 1826. In a friendly, restrained 
manner, Doctor Spalding notes the work of the Jesuits for re- 
ligion, for education and for the civic improvement of the colony. 
The Calverts, Thomas Cornwallis, whose capability as a legislator 
is somewhat over emphasized, Margaret Brent, the Jesuits, White 
and Copley, the Carrolls and other worthies are made to live in 
cleverly drawn pen sketches. He recognizes that Jesuit suc- 
cesses were not only due to their excessive labors and zeal, but 
to the wretched character of Anglican divines who found their 
way to the colony and to the royal colonies in general. There 
is no bitterness in the summary of the Puritan period nor of 
Anglican years after 1691, when royal and, later, the proprietary 
governors of the Anglican Lord Baltimores enforced the English 
penal code as drastically as their forces would permit in so 
sparsely settled and extensive an area. 

The reviewer does not wish to leave an impression that only 
the religious phase of the colony is considered. Plenty of space 
is given to political development, and much attention is paid to 
social life of the planters and of their servants. Unlike many 
Catholic writers, Father Spalding realizes that servants were 
not slaves—indeed there is little about slavery on the Jesuit or 
other manors—but indentured to pay their passage for a scan- 
dalously long period of three years, at the termination of which 
they could become landholders and merge into the population. 
In an effort at generalization the writer makes an occasional 
doubtful statement for instance: In England of the time of 
Edward VI, “The country was overrun with beggars and ruf- 
fians; laws were enacted to keep the starving populace at home; 
and anyone was free to sieze a vagabond and brand him as 
his slave” (p. 6); a suggestion that the suffrage came to servants 
on the expiration of their indenture (54) ; “expulsion, persecution, 
branding, or even death awaited the Catholic immigrant to 
Rhode Island” (p. 71); relative to the apostacy (or conversion 
depending upon the point of view) of the Fourth Lord Baltimore, 
“However the traitor to his God died in 1715” (p. 125); a 
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reference which associates Harvard’s foundation with the Pil- 
grims (p. 130). However, as this is a popular work such lapses 
are not as reprehensible as in a work of original scholarship. 

The student, however, must remember that at no time was the 
Colony Catholic in the sense that a majority of the population 
was of the faith. In 1775, not more than one person in ten was 
a recognized Catholic. True at all times a considerable number 
of the leading planters retained the faith despite every dis- 
criminating act and their total divorce from suffrage and office. 
Again, Maryland was never democratic in a modern sense, al- 
though quite as democratic as other southern colonies. From 
the arrival of the Ark and Dove until long after the Revolution, 
the colony-state was controlled by a group of large planters 
among whom were the Carrolls. Latest researches make clear 
that Maryland was made rebel by Carroll, Chase, and a few 
others on the eve of the Revolution, although its grievances 
were against the lord proprietor, a grasping soul, rather than 
against the king. 

Father Spalding a distinguished member of a great old Ken- 
tucky-Maryland family has left Catholic instructors in his debt. 
Here is a book which can be assigned as collateral reading in high 
school or in college. And the publishers have turned out a 
neatly printed volume in good style. 

RicHarD J. PURCELL. 


The Story of English Literature, by Edmund Kemper Broadus. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.96. 

Almost every teacher of English literature has dreamed of 
the perfect textbook, but few may have believed it was possible 
to produce a study so near perfection as this. Last fall, when 
it was first published in the purple and fine linen of a sumptuous 
quarto, with numerous cuts in colour from British Museum 
manuscripts, but at a price far in advance of what the ordinary 
student could pay, many of us looked at it, rejoiced, and groaned. 
One hardly dared to hope for a cheaper reprint so soon, yet on 
the heels of that exquisite book that was plainly only for 
libraries and rich children, comes this excellent edition for school 
use, printed from the same fonts of attractive type and with all 
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the colour plates preserved, but on lighter paper, and cheaper 
perhaps than any other textbook of the sort available. 

The game of hunting the best textbook has long been a weari- 
some one. Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian have written 
an extremely superior history of English literature, but one courts 
disaster in placing it in the hands of any but advanced students. 
The manuals of Long, Crashaw, Heidler-Peckham, and of a 
dozen others, are simpler, but one might go on reading them for 
a lifetime and not know of some neglected and other especially 
attractive areas. The school manuals have been too superficial 
or involved, or else too formal and lifeless. But Mr. Broadus 
has been able to give us the bouquet and body of the various 
periods almost as if they were old vintages. Dip into the book. 
Taste Chaucer: 1387 or Johnson: 1770; the flavorous Cétes-de- 
Beaune of Elizabethan drama or the sparkling Vouvray of early 
nineteenth century poetry. Or the Barbaresca-like Browning. 
Mr. Broadus belongs to the haute noblesse of the Harvard 
Graduate School. He professes English in the University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. Are these titles of sufficient no- 


bility? In his own right, however, he is literary craftsman 
enough to have been able to write what is certainly the most 
fascinating book on English letters in the market. 

The Story of English Literature—it is just that! We may 
begin in the second chapter with Harry Bailey, Host of the 
Tabard Inn in Southwark, tooting his horn to call the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims to supper: 


“A big caldron is simmering on a fire of fagots in the open 
courtyard; and on an open hearth in the center of the room where 
the guests assemble is another steaming caldron with the smoke 
from its fire billowing out on all sides and rising to the rafters. 
Around the room are boards laid on trestles. Little boys come 
running in with basins and towels, and after we have laved our 
fingers (for we have no forks and are ail going to dip our fingers 
into the dishes together) we take our seats back of the trestle- 
boards facing toward the center of the room. And then waiters 
bring in the big covered dishes, some already filled, some to be 
filled with smoking meats from the caldron—and the meal is on. 

“Tt is not an easy crowd to satisfy. There is the Summoner, 
for example, who loves ‘garleek, oynons and eek leeks.” There 
is the Monk,— 


A fat swan loved he best of any roost. 
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There is the Prioress who has brought her little pet dogs along 
and wants them fed 


With rosted flesh, or milk and wastel-breed. 


Especially there is the Franklin who keeps his larder at home so 
well supplied that 


It snewed in his hous of mete and drinke 
Of alle deyntees that men coude thinke, 


and who could make it very unpleasant for his own cook 


but if his sauce were 
Poynaunt and sharp, and redy al his gere. 


But Harry Bailey’s supper, what with larded boar’s head, roasted 
rabbit, ‘pestles’ (legs) of pork, roasted chickens, and a ‘flamoynte’ 
of chopped pork and grated cheese baked in a crust of dough, is 
voted by everybody 

vitaille at the beste. 
And when it is added that 


Strong was the wyn, and wel to drink us leste, 


there is obviously not a word of criticism to be said.” 
Or the paragraph describing how the pilgrims are stowed away 


for the night: 

“It is a wonder that there should be room for all of us, and for 
all of the horses too; but the rooms and the stables are wide. 
The Prioress and her chaplain nun, and the Knight and his young 
son, the Squire, get the two best rooms. Through an open door, 
we catch a glimpse of the Knight’s bed, a big, four-poster affair 
with curtains around it, and a wooden bench about half the 
height of the bed itself projecting along one side. Already the 
Knight is seated there unlacing his doublet, and beside him is 
the young Squire, admiring his curled locks in a round mirror of 
polished steel. Fastened to the foot of the bed we notice too a 
‘hutch’ or wooden locker, where the Knight, if he chooses, can 
put his gold signet ring and the Squire his embroidered cloak 
for safe-keeping. Our own chamber is not so comfortable. 
Great bags or mattresses of straw are thrown upon the floor and 
blankets are spread upon them. Near us is a pilgrim who has 
bibbed so much ale 


That as an hors he snorteth in his sleep, 


and through the thin partitions we can hear the Squire sing- 
ing to himself so persistently that it would seem as if he slept 


Namore than dooth a nightingale. 
There are other things too that make us restless—trials which 
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are no mystery to one of our fellow sufferers when he wakes us 
next morning: 


What eyeleth thee to slepe by the morwe? 
Hastow had fleas al night? 


But the night is over at last, and after rubbing our eyes through 
a six o’clock breakfast, we are away. 


“Tt is April and the morning of English poetry. 
Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 


The drought of Marche hath perced to the rote .. .” 


What century does the ordinary teacher find most unmanage- 
able? If not the age of Pope, then certainly that of Dryden. 
In the chapter “John Bunyan’s World—and John Dryden’s” the 
contrast between the urbanity and the barbarity of the age is 
well suggested by an engraving of Vanity Fair, reproduced from 
an early edition of Pilgrim’s Progress: 


“In the foreground is a playhouse into which fashionably 
dressed folk are thronging. Over the entrance is a signboard 
naming the play which they are about to see. It is All for Love 
or the World Well Lost, with which in the same year in which 
Pilgrim’s Progress was published, John Dryden scored one of 


his greatest dramatic successes. But on the signboard the play 
is represented as ‘by Beelzebub.’ To the people of Bunyan’s 
world, London, with its gay court, its glittering ships, its crowded 
theaters, summed up all they knew or imagined of worldliness 
and sin—‘all there is or sold or that cometh thither, is Vanity 
Fair.’ Vanity Fair, and John Dryden its Beelzebub.” 


Other examples of insight are not wanting. He calls atten- 
tion to the almost forgotten circumstance of Swift’s resolve “not 
to be fond of children” in explaining the Dean’s character. He 
finds Steele “a scapegrace with a gift for preaching.” He is cer- 
tain that Madame de Scuderi’s “Grand Cyrus and Clelia must 
have been among those 


Twelve vast French romances, richly gilt, 


of which the Baron in Pope’s Rape of the Lock constructed his 
altar of love.” And when he comes to Jane Austen, he sum- 
marizes Kipling’s delightful “The Janeites.” 

In a book of this sort it was necessary to make some omis- 
sions. One misses the metrical Romances, the Ancren Riwle, 
the plays of Congreve. One feels the book would certainly sell 
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better if in a later edition a section on Newman were included. 
But let no reviewer play Niobe lamenting her seven sons and 
seven daughters. There is enough material here for enjoyable 
and serious reading for all. If not used as a text, the volume 
should stand on the collateral reading shelf in every schoolroom, 
even to tempt children to climb. And if there is not room for it 
on that shelf, the shelf should be made longer. For Mr. Broadus 
paints the strenuousness and splendor of English letters quite 
as no other writer of which this reviewer has knowledge. 

Only one suggestion: succinct appendices of reading sugges- 
tions and bibliographies might be easily added without doing 
violence to the informal narrative character of the story itself. 
This notice is already too long, but a last word must be added 
in praise of the colored plates. The courtly and gracious Mid- 
dle Age seems to rise anew before us when we see (in the illumi- 
nation from the manuscript of the poems of Charles, Duke of 
Orleans) the White Tower of London and its grey walls floating 
in a greenness of Thames Water and distant bridges. And 
Ruskin himself would have liked the reproduction of Turner’s 
“Folkstone from the Sea” that faces the discussion of his own 
essay, “The Two Boyhoods.” 

Speer STRAHAN. 


Pestalozzi, by Lewis Flint Anderson. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., Inc. 

This volume of the McGraw-Hill Education Classics is a com- 
pilation of translated selections from the writings of Pestalozzi, 
arranged in chronological order, with a view of enabling the 
student of educational history to gain a correct perspective of 
the work of one who has been characterized by his con- 
temporaries and critics both genius and charlatan, radical and 
conservative. 

Pestalozzi has been studied almost exclusively from the point 
of view of methodology. His observational, or objective method 
of teaching, based on the learner’s own observation or experience 
(“Anschauung,” as he himself termed it) is regarded as the most 
important of all Pestalozzi’s contributions to educational prac- 
tice. “I want to psychologize education,” he once said, and he 
endeavored to work out a system of education founded on that 
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of nature and in strict accordance with scientific principles. In 
all Pestalozzi’s writings, however, there is no clear statement of 
the principles of his theory or method. The main features of 
Pestalozzianism are to be found in “How Gertrude Teaches Her 
Children” and are summed up by Morf in his Contribution to 
Pestalozzi’s Biography. 

Pestalozzi’s approach to the problems of education was not 
that of a professional educator, but that of a St. Francis or of a 
St. Vincent de Paul, who, out of love for the children of the poor, 
consecrated their lives religiously to the cause of human welfare. 
Pestalozzi’s vocation was determined by his Christian love for 
the poor and with a self-sacrifice and devotion that has few 
parallels in history, he gave himself to the relief of the degraded 
state of the peasantry. “From my youth up, I felt what a high 
and indispensable duty it is to labor for the poor and the miser- 
able . . . so that he may be raised, not only above the plough- 
ing oxen, but also above the man in purple and silk, who lives 
unworthy of his high station and destiny.” “Dear people, I 
will help you. I have no art. I have no science, and am, in 
this world, nothing, nothing at all, but I know you, and give 
myself to you.” Pestalozzi saw that not in revolt or in ephemeral 
reform was the uplift of the masses to be found, but in education. 

Pestalozzi was primarily a social educator; not a radical social 
educator but a conservative one. He was able to say, “I my- 
self have lived like a beggar that I might teach beggars to live 
like men.” “They were not allowed to forget God, their 
Father and Savior.” To him the family was the unit of social 
organization and the school was the hearth of the home enlarged. 
The spirit of the school was the home spirit and love in the 
teacher was to engender confidence in the pupil. It was Chris- 
tian love for his neighbor that actuated the life of Pestalozzi so 
that he was not merely a social educator, but a Christian edu- 
cator of the people. While he is deserving of the highest praise 
as the originator of the movement in the field of educational ex- 
perimentation, as champion of industrial education, and as ad- 
vocate of kindly discipline, his name will be venerated by pos- 
terity as a Christian educator of the people who, as the inscrip- 
tion carved on his statute in Zurich shows, was “All for others; 
nothing for himself,” 
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It is not surprising to find that Pestalozzi’s writings are not 
models of studied composition. Just as he lacked administra- 
tive ability in governing men, so he lacked the power of organi- 
zation in collecting his thoughts. During his walks he filled his 
handkerchief and crammed his pockets with stones and minerals 
gathered on the way, but he never found time to classify and 
catalog them. Similarly, in his intellectual life, a flood of ideas 
filled his intrepid mind but these conceptions remained disor- 
dered, and never found coherent expression, even in the best of 
his works. A body of doctrine was of little concern to Pesta- 
lozzi, if he knew that a poor peasant in the neighborhood was 
lamenting the loss of his cow and had not the money to buy 
another. It was the beauty of aim in Pestalozzi’s life that con- 
tributed in large measure in making his influence greater than 
that of any other modern educator, extending as it has, over 
almost all Europe and the United States. 

By compiling these selections from the writings of Pesta- 
lozzi, the author has enabled the student of educational research 
to see Pestalozzi as a fellow student investigating the perplexing 
problem of the education of man. It was Pestalozzi’s mission 
to make happy the lives of human beings, especially the poor, 
and his writings reveal that his life’s work was a series of educa- 
tional experiments, searching out the best system of educa- 
tional thought and practice that would aid him in carrying out 
this mission. The selected passages characterize the educational 
thought of Pestalozzi at successive stages of his career and afford 
the reader a comprehensive view of his educational doctrine as a 
whole. 

Frank P. Cassy. 


The Influence of Training on Changes in Variability in Achieve- 
ment. Reed, Homer, B., Psych. Mon., XLI, 1931, No. 2., 


pp. 59. 

The experimental part of this study, which is concerned with 
the question whether “equal training makes a group of indi- 
viduals more alike or more different in their achievement,” re- 
ports the results of practice in tossing and catching the yo-yo top, 
and it also offers considerable data on the effect of training 
given in school. The study, by way of introduction, reviews a 
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good many of the previous experiments dealing with the effect 
of practice upon individual differences. The conclusions are 
based upon this critical review as well as upon the new experi- 
ments reported. The more important of these are the following: 

“The experimenters who drew the conclusion that practice in- 
creases individual differences based their judgments for the 
most part on invalid measures of variability. When their re- 
sults are measured by the methods recommended in this paper, 
most of them show that practice reduces individual differ- 
ences. 

“Inequality in achievement in school subjects and in motor 
skill is reduced by giving pupils and students an equal oppor- 
tunity to learn. . . . It also appears that heredity has been 
over-emphasized as a factor in explaining individual differences 
in achievement.” 

The reviewer feels that the author is justified, on the basis 
of the results of his own and of other experiments, in concluding 
that training tends to reduce original differences, and in reject- 
ing the conclusions of many of the earlier workers in the field, 
who expressed a contrary opinion. But it appears that what 
the author has shown is merely the trend of the results, and it 
becomes very doubtful if he has arrived at any valid expression 
of the actual amount or quantity of the change. The particular 
measures that he recommends, the ratio of the highest to low- 
est at beginning of practice compared with the ratio of the 
same individuals at the end of practice, the standard deviation 
divided by the mean, and the correlation between initial per- 
formance and relative gain—while they may indicate the trend 
of the effect of training, and in this they are definitely superior 
to other measures employed by some of the earlier workers— 
would be subject to very grave criticism if the reader should be 
tempted to accept them as quantitative indexes of the amount 
of change wrought by training. Ratios of scores are always 
difficult to interpret, and these along with the other measures 
recommended tend to confuse units of work (e.g., number of 
problems or test items) with units of mental activity (i.e., the 
amount of mental effort or activity required by the test items). 
As test items may vary greatly in the amount of mental activity 
that they may severally involve, a mere numerical difference 
in the number of test items constituting the scores of individ- 
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uals can not lead to any direct expression of the quantitative 
relationship existing between the mental abilities themselves. 

The real question that psychologists and educators would 
like to have answered is: What effect does education or training 
have upon original differences in mental ability, when evaluated 
socially? To show, for example, that the average difference 
found among eighth grade pupils in June is four arithmetic 
problems of the Stanford Achievement Test, while the average 
difference might have been six such problems in October, does 
not answer this question. Although there may be a decrease 
in the difference as measured by test items through the school 
year, the test items very probably differ in difficulty. Further- 
more, just as the reduction in the running time, for one hundred 
yards, of one-fifth of a second, may mark off a champion, so 
a smaller objective difference in test results may actually indi- 
cate a much greater difference in mental ability when evalu- 
ated socially. To take these crude scores, and to correlate 
them, or make ratios out of them, does not obviate this funda- 
mental difficulty. The real answer to this question will prob- 
ably be given only when some such unit of measurement, as 
the “sensed-difference” unit of Kelley, is employed. This would 
make direct use of the principle of the social evaluation of dif- 
ferences in mental ability. 

It is also very doubtful if the author’s data justify the con- 
clusion that “heredity has been over-emphasized as a factor in 
explaining individual differences in achievement,” even though 
we might admit that training decreases these differences (at 
least in so far as mental product is concerned). To show that 
training decreases these differences does not prove that the dif- 
ferences that remain, in spite of the training, are not due to 
heredity. Until the differences can be totally eliminated, or 
reversed, heredity may still be entitled to stand its time-hon- 
ored ground. The data of the present study do not show the 
differences to have been eliminated. They show furthermore 
that the summer vacation acts by way of increasing the dif- 
ferences which have been partially diminished during the school 
year. Here is a nice argument for the hereditarian: Do not 
the children, after leaving school, tend to fall back into levels 
of achievement corresponding to their level of general mental 
maturity as determined by heredity? 
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In re some minor points: What is meant by saying that some 
measures have a “fair reliability” (p. 27)? On page 24, it is 
stated that the standard deviation “does not represent the whole 
group, particularly the lowest and the highest sixths.” Is it 
not true that the standard deviation varies directly with the 
size of the extremes, whereas the substituted measure, recom- 
mended by the author, which is based upon percentiles, is spe- 
cifically the one that does not represent the whole group? 

W. D. Commins, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Building Personality in Children, by Garry Cleveland Myers, 
Ph.D.: With an Introduction by the late Dr. M. V. O’Shea, 
of the University of Wisconsin. New York: Greenberg, Pub- 
lishers : 1931 ; $2.50 pp. xv + 360. 

Parents who are fortunate enough to peruse this volume will 
feel that a debt of gratitude is due Dr. Myers for the exceptional 
amount of sound information, in non-technical language, pre- 
sented in a very readable style. It is a parents’ book, but 
teachers and others interested in child culture will find in it 
valuable data regarding the needs of the very young, and how to 
meet them. The schoo! child exhibits so much of the home life, 
whether good or bad, that teachers often find it advantageous to 
their teaching to understand what a normal child should be, as a 
result of an intelligent home regimen, and how to help the young 
overcome handicaps occasioned by poor home treatment. 

From this standpoint teachers could very wisely recommend 
this volume to parents, who are aften dependent upon socially 
minded teachers for the newer knowledges and helps, which will 
help the home function more adequately, and to equip the young 
for the after needs of school life. 

A very simple approach is made to a difficult subject. There is 
no abstruse study made of the nature and qualities of personality, 
nor of its origin. The author sets out processes that any mother 
can understand and follow, because his labor is rather to lay the 
foundations for wholesome personality than to dissertate on its 
theoretical implications. 

Even a hasty reading of this volume will develop a sympathetic 
attitude towards childhood, and the factors that are involved in 
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its normal growth. The cares and observances that are suggested 
are rather positive than negative. The treatment is preventative 
rather than remedial and curative. Abnormal traits, whether 
physical, emotional or mental, are alluded to, only in so far as 
parents are to be concerned about avoiding them. 

The physical basis of healthy personality is first set out in a 
brief outline, so that the parent, who wishes to use the materials 
is not overburdened and confused by details. Nutrition, the 
senses, clothes, posture or body mechanics are passed in review. 

The emotional basis of personality is quite naturally treated 
more exhaustively, because it stands midway between the physi- 
cal and mental, and is likely to impair the sanity in both, if not 
treated carefully. There is an excellent chapter on family 
security, because the author realized the importance of the proper 
balance of the sense of security in children, if they are not to be 
hampered by the many fear scars, which can impair their healthy 
living then and afterwards. 

The culture of independence, by which the child is to grow 
in the ability and capacity of accepting responsibilities, and to 
learn to enact his own role, is given due consideration. That this 
quality may have due recognition, the author sets out many of 
the difficulties that the timid child must endure, on account of 
insufficient growth in the power to do of himself. 

Successes, escape from reality, and emotional poise are treated 
in their relation to this power of self-control and the independent 
use of self for worthy ends. The characteristic evidences of all 
these in children are so plainly exposed that any reader who 
wishes may become familiar with them, and, having done so, 
wish also that every conscientious parent and teacher would read 
this very thought provoking and salutary volume. 

Rev. J. M. Wo.rFe. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


Developing Personality in the Child at School: Practical Men- 
tal Hygiene for Educators, by Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. 
With an introduction by the late Dr. M. V. O’Shea of The 
University of Wisconsin. New York: Greenberg, Publisher : 
1931 ; $2:50: pp. xv+375. 

In this Dr. Myers provides a companion volume to his Build- 
ing Personality in Children for teachers: in fact, both teachers 
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and parents can read both to an advantage, because their content 
relates to the proper culture of children in the home and the 
school, and cannot be limited to either without straining or harm. 

This second volume should go a long way in changing the 
attitudes of readers, if they are still centered on mere knowledge 
values in education. The argument throughout is in favor of a 
process of education, which puts the emphasis on the product, in 
concepts of wholesome, adequate, and healthy character and per- 
sonality. Of course, the teacher should have some definite vision 
of what these are to be for. Is mere social or economic efficiency 
to determine the values in character, or is character to have 
preeminently a value in relation to the dignity of the creature 
and his ultimate destiny? These should be clearly defined in the 
mind that works with human materials. 

The author is outspoken and definite in regard to the formal 
mechanization of the schoclroom situation, as against the human- 
ization of every relationship between children and their teachers. 
Excessively ideal school outcomes are not put into the author’s 
program, and consequently teachers are more likely to achieve 
the results that are aimed at. At least, there is a close relation- 
ship between outcomes and process. 

The relations of children to teachers and the whole composite 
of school life are given a very moral and salutary set-up. The 
motivation is social and spiritual, and is true to the dignity of 
the child. It will be wholesome for teachers to think in the terms 
of the thought of this book, especially now, when we are face to 
face with a world-wide break, that goes back to false motivation 
in human relations. However ideal the educative enterprise may 
have been heretofore, its motivation too often reverted to the 
jungle, and to materialistic concepts of success. 

From physical education of all to the special problems growing 
out of the handicapped, in the many peculiar ways, the author 
proposes the ideals of cooperation and service. Religion is not 
a part of the author’s proposals, and consequently he could 
hardly set up his motivation for service on the higher levels. 
Still, it is eminently human, and the religious teacher can be 
easily led to discover the limitations of the objectives, if doubt 
is at all possible to her. There can be no doubt that the very 
elementary scientific attitude controlling the thought of the book, 
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can make even religious teaching more religious, in as much as 
the machine is to be subordinated to the individual’s good, and 
knowledge values receive their worth in what they may contribute 
to the individual human’s welfare. The book will make the 
reader doubt the morality and effectiveness of mass treatment 
and regimentation of the young, in favor of recognition of the 
individual’s worth and needs. 
Rev. J. M. Woure. 

Dubuque, Iowa. 


An Outline of the History of Europe, 1500-1848, by Henry Wil- 
— Littlefield. New York City: Barnes and Noble, Inc., pp. 
136. 

Mr. Littlefield, of the history department of the high school 
in Orange, Massachusetts, has compiled a handy brochure which 
gives the teacher or the student cramming for an examination a 
handy outline or synopsis of European history from the eve of 
the Protestant Revolt until the democratic Revolutions of 1848. 
There is a decided attempt to be fair, yet there are statements 
or phrases to which an intelligent Catholic reader would hardly 
subscribe. However, in the controversial period of the Reforma- 
tion, this is quite generally true of texts intended for the public 
schools. Significant dates are noted. There is a rather good co- 
ordination of the chief facts concerning the various countries. 
At all events, there are suggestions which should prevent teachers 
from memory work on the score that a knowledge of dates and 
names is a command of history. 

A brief bibliography of about forty-five titles concludes the 
work. For teachers of modern European history it might be well 
to observe that several books in this list should be on the refer- 
ence shelves for college students: G. B. Adams, Civilization Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages (revised, 1922) ; Hilaire Belloc, The French 
Revolution (1911); C. E. Chapman, History of Spain (1918); 
A. L. Cross, Short History of England and Greater Britain 
(1929) ; J. E. Gillespie, A History of Europe 1500-1815 (1928); 
A. J. Grant, The French Monarchy 1483-1789 (1925); C. J. H. 
Hayes, A Political and Social History of Modern Europe (1924) ; 
C. D. Hazen, Europe Since 1815 (1923); E. M. Hulme, Renais- 
sance and Reformation (1914); H. E. Browne, Revolutionary 
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Period in Europe 1763-1815 (1914); Shailer Mathews, The 
French Revolution (revised, 1923) ; B. Pares, History of Russia 
(1926); J. H. Rose, Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era (1911); 
and Lynn Thorndike, The History of Mediaeval Europe. 
RicHarp J. PURCELL. 


The Case Against Birth Control, by Edward Roberts Moore. 

New York: The Century Co., 1931, pp. x + 311. 

Call it if you will a bothriocephalus latus, taenia solium or an 
entozoon, but you do not thereby elevate its low, disgusting origin, 
its base and mean mode of existence nor the disastrous effects it 
produces in its host and victim. Despite the elegance of its 
entomological title, such a parasite is still a tapeworm. It is still 
that insidious foe of both man and animal that lives on the 
functions of another, consumes the digested food of its host, 
secures favorable protection and residence, and in turn finally 
destroys the very hand that feeds it. It is thoughts like these 
that the vile topic of birth prevention by artificial means arouses 
in the clean-minded, the normal and the decent. This lecherous 
and cancerous form of social parasitism is, in its effects, analogous 
to those produced by the tapeworm in its life-history. Like the 
tapeworm it lives on human society, eating into its very vitals, 
and will, if not eliminated, destroy the very forces on which it 
thrives. 

This volume by Dr. Moore scores eloquent testimony against 
this social evil. Every page of this volume, “The Case Against 
Birth Control,” proves this practice to be a curse to those who use 
it and likewise points the finger of scorn at those who advocate 
this unnatural, immoral and disgusting vice of limiting family 
growth by artificial means. Benedict Arnold is not yet dead as 
long as there still live such self-centered traitors to God and 
country. 

The well-balanced introduction by Cardinal Hayes points out 
the aim, scope and morality of the message presented in this 
timely volume. As he so tersely says, “Last December His Holi- 
ness, Pius XI, in his notable Encyclical on Marriage, expressed 
unusual concern upon the importance of this situation. In no un- 
certain terms he stated the damning effects of this practice upon 
the human soul”; . . . “Any use whatsoever of matrimony 
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exercised in such a way that the act is deliberately frustrated in 
its natural power to generate life is an offense against the law of 
God and of nature, and those who indulge in such are branded 
with the guilt of a grave sin.” . . . “The facts herein set forth 
merit very serious consideration. Men of high standing in the 
medical field attest to the fact that definite physical harm can, 
and frequently does, result from contraceptive practice.” 

“The book further points out how small families and childless 
marriages are lessening the great body of consumers which has 
been the basis of our country’s progress and prosperity.” 
“Insidious indeed is the moral danger of presenting to our young 
people the methods of avoiding conception. When this is accom- 
panied by an approval of sex enjoyment as an end in itself, it 
undoubtedly promotes laxity in sex relations, if not promiscuity 
itself.” . . . “These considerations bear out and substantiate 
Christian principles. They are here set forth for the enlighten- 
ment of many who may never before have realized the full import 
of even a qualified approval of something which is inherently 
wrong, and also to make still firmer the convictions of those who 
have consistently opposed the spread of this dangerously evil 
practice.” 

The first part of the volume brings out the importance of the 
question, how it has been distorted by some of its short-sighted 
advocates and how it should be evaluated from the medical, eco- 
nomic, legal, social, moral and patriotic points of view. In the 
next six chapters the author presents the views of eminent phy- 
sicians, both American and European, who from the medical 
point of view sound the note of warning against this grave menace 
to health. The medical profession can indeed feel proud of the 
sober, sensible and scholarly stand that these chapters show it 
as a professional group to have taken in regard to this national 
danger. 

In the third section Dr. Moore evaluates the economic aspect 
of the problem. His approach to this phase of the question is an 
historico-analytic one. In this section his facts on the relation 
of consumer to prosperity and the telling effects that a decline in 
population will have are arresting and in some respects alarming 
both to the neo-Malthusians and the average American citizen. 
The social and moral aspects of this grave menace to the life of 
the nation and to the vigor and longevity of those who practice it 
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are very well done in the fourth section. His chapter on the Two- 
Child Family deserves more than a passing note. His chapter on 
the moral wrong of contraception is clear and well stated as far 
as it goes. The author would have strengthened his proof had he 
stressed the point that the immorality of this stupid vice arises 
from the fact that its practitioners disrupt the natural complexes 
of selfishness and unselfishness that so admirably go to form the 
human person. In other words, those who practice this and those 
who advocate its practice ignore the first part of the second of 
the two great commandments of the moral ideal of life as given 
to us by Jesus Christ and thus “they frustrate and set at naught,” 
as Dr. Cooper so cogently says in his worthwhile chapter “Liv- 
ing in Wedlock,”* “God’s fundamental project for our own 
higher moral training, for our growth in the one thing in human 
life that lifts us from the plane of gross animality.” 

Those charged with the burden of protecting our nation in 
peace times as well as in the days of war should read all of 
section five, and in particular the chapter entitled “The Life 
of the State.” Our legislators and statesmen are in duty bound 
to see to it that no foreign foe invade our land. Equally 
watchful should they be against that more deadly foe—the 
traitor who would destroy, even in peace times, from within. 

This volume should be in the library of every college and 
in every city library as well. It is a significant book. Within 
its three hundred and more pages, as nowhere else, will be 
found the reasons why all decent and moral individuals, regard- 
less of their religious views, should strive to crush this de- 
structive invader of home and country. 

Leo L. McVay. 


*“Religion Outlines,” Book IV, by Dr. John M. Cooper, Catholic Edu- 
cation Press, Washington, D. C. 








